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Foreword 


A sheet of paper may carry the jottings of an idiot or a sonnet by 
Shakespeare, but by itself it is nothing. In the same way a computer, 
however powerful it may be, is only what the programmer makes it, and 
therefore the skill and art of programming has risen to great importance. 
Hence this book, which takes over where the manual provided with the 
Timex Sinclair 2068 leaves off. No manual can say it all, and ours can only 
give the basics of programming. This book, by means of program exam- 
ples, teaches skills of programming which, without its aid, might take 
years to acquire. It will be of great benefit both to the reader who has 
recently taken up programming and to the more experienced programmer 
who wishes to increase his skills. 


Clive Sinclair 
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Introduction 


Production of the Oxford University Press dictionary took over 70 years, 
because the compilers wanted to include every word in the English lan- 
guage, and every meaning of every word. I felt, when surveying the 
ground this book could cover, that writing The Timex Sinclair 2068 Explored 
could also take 70 years, if every possibility of the computer was catered 
for. Therefore, I selected what seemed to me to be the most important 
elements of programming on the 2068, and the areas in which you would 
be most likely to want to apply your computer, and drew up a book outline 
based on those conclusions. 

Many of my computer books include a statement along the lines of 
“This is a doing book, nota reading one,” by which I mean the book is to be 
regarded as a tool to direct hands-on computer use, rather than one to be 
read as you might read a novel. The same admonition applies to this book. 
While you may well get some benefit from just reading through it, the real 
value of the book will only be realized when you read it with your 2068 
turned on, and when you enter each of the routines and programs when 
you come to them in the text. 

Do not feel that there is any pressure on you to read the whole book 
from start to finish in the order in which it is presented. There may be 
things you already know, or at this stage have no desire to know. By all 
means, bypass these chapters the first time you work through the book, 
and then perhaps you can come back to them later. 

Whatever you do, don't regard The Timex Sinclair 2068 Explored as a 
textbook. Textbooks seem to me to be pervaded by a sour air which 
renders their contents joyless, and that is the last thing I would want 
this book to be. It is a guidebook; a signpost; an indicator towards 
areas of computer use where real adventures lie. Please regard it as such. 
If you do, the book should help you get a great deal of pleasure from 
your 2068. 

In this book, we start by looking at the fundamentals of program- 
ming, then go on to ways of adding color and sound to your programs, 
using the relevant commands to get the 2068 to produce effects which are 
more interesting than you may have thought possible. 


viii 





Introduction ix 


Using the 2068 for business, and then in education, is covered next — 
with each chapter supplied with a number of fully developed programs— 
and then we have a major chapter on games. This chapter includes 
programs for several ready-to-run games, and should give you a number 
of ideas to help you create your own games. The production of user- 
defined graphics is also discussed in the games chapter. 

An even more spectacular use of the 2068's high-resolution graphics 
is outlined in the next chapter for the production of three-dimensional 
graphics. 

Finally, we look at the use of machine code on the 2068, and suggest 
ways of further developing your programming skills. In the appendixes 
you'll find a brief history of computers, an explanation of some of the 
jargon associated with them and an outline of the 2068’s specifications. 

Allin all, I hope we've managed to produce for you a comprehensive 
guide to your Timex Sinclair 2068 which will help you make the most of 
your computer in the coming months. 


Good programming, 
Tim Hartnell, 
London 
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Programming 
in BASIC 


BASIC is the world’s most popular programming language— 
because it is the easiest one to learn. Computer languages are spoken of in 
“levels”; a high level language is one which is close to English, a low level 
one is closer to the weird patterns of ones and zeros a computer under- 
stands. 

BASIC is a high level language. Even if you have no experience of 
programming at this point, you'll be pleased to learn you already know 
quite a bit of BASIC. 

Words like PRINT, STOP, and AND mean just about the same thing 
in BASIC as they do in English. So does IF and THEN and OR. I hope you 
can see already that programming is simpler than perhaps you had 
thought it would be. 

Essentially, when you write a program, you give the Timex Sinclair a 
series of instructions to follow. The Timex Sinclair, like all computers built 
to date, has quite extraordinary calculating and decision-making abilities, 
but absolutely no imagination. If you tell the computer to do something, it 
will do it. If you leave out part of the instructions it will attempt to carry out 
the rest without realizing that something has been left out. 

Imagine you had a robot servant, and you wanted it to draw a bath. 
GO TO BATH might be the first instruction in its program. IF BATH IS 
EMPTY THEN TURN ON TAP. IF BATH IS FULL THEN TURN TAP OFF. 
The robot would happily trundle to the bathroom, dip its electronic hand 
into the bath and discover it was empty, and then turn the tap on. It would 
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stand there forever, waiting for the water level to reach a point where it 
would be detected, so the tap could be turned off. But because you forgot 
to include an instruction like CHECK IF PLUG IN PLUGHOLE and IF 
PLUG NOT IN PLUGHOLE THEN PUT PLUG IN PLUGHOLE, the robot 
would not think to do this. 

This is exactly how your Timex Sinclair works, by following explicit 
instructions from you. And believe it or not, with a few reservations, your 
computer could more or less follow the instructions or program you gave 
the robot . . . because those instructions contain a number of words of the 
BASIC programming language. 

Here is a simple program for the Timex Sinclair which I am sure you 
can understand, even without any training in programming languages. 


LET А 20 
LET В А + А 
IF В = 40 THEN PRINT "В EQUALS 40" 


This is straightforward English, yet it is also BASIC. The first line of 
the program (LET A = 20) is simple, as is the second one (LET В = А + А). 
The third line looks remarkably similar to one of the earlier robot instruc- 
tions such as IF BATH IS EMPTY THEN TURN ON TAP; IF B = 40 THEN 
PRINT “В EQUALS 40”. You could almost type this program into your 
Timex Sinclair, and it would work, with the Timex Sinclair printing up 
instantly B EQUALS 40. 

The only thing these three lines need to turn them into a program is a 
number before each line. The following is a program which the Timex 
Sinclair would act on. 


10 LET A 20 
20 LET B А + А 
30 IF В = 40 THEN PRINT "В EQUALS 40" 


The line numbers can be any numbers you choose (between 1 and 
9999). The computer automatically sorts them into order. We tend to 
number programs in steps of 10 because it leaves room between the lines if 
we decide to add something else in later. 

So you see, already уошуе had some experience in the BASIC pro- 
gramming words LET, IF... THEN and PRINT. The equals sign and the 
plus sign you will know from ordinary arithmetic. In many cases, they 
behave in BASIC just like they do in ordinary sums. 

Before we actually plug in the computer and do some programming, 
Га like to introduce you to another word in BASIC which, as you'll 
discover in a moment, you already know. In fact the word is really two 
words—GO and TO. 

In BASIC they always come together as GO TO, and are available 
from a single key on the Timex Sinclair (the С key). You'll recall we had our 
robot start the bath-drawing program by saying GO TO BATH. In the 
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world of computer programming, we say СО ТО а line number. We could 
add a final line, 40, to our three-line program above which reads: 


40 GO TO 30 


This would mean that the computer would execute line 30, and print 
out B EQUALS 40 then would move on, in sequence, to line 40, where it 
would find the instruction GO TO 30. Without questioning why you have 
told it to do this, the computer would follow instructions, and GO TO line 
30, where it would find the instruction to print out BEQUALS 40 which it 
would do. It would then proceed to line 40 where once again it would 
strike the instruction GO TO 30. . . and of course it would do so, until the 
end of time, or until the screen was full of lines, each line containing the 
statement B EQUALS 40. 

We can proceed no further without having the Timex Sinclair turned 
on, so get out your computer and—following the instructions given in the 
manual—plug it into the power supply and the television set. 

The keyboard on the Timex Sinclair looks forbidding when you first 
tackle it—all those funny words like MERGE and VERIFY, and the mathe- 
matical terms including SIN and COS which you had hoped you'd left 
behind forever at school. Don't worry. Once you know your way around 
the keyboard, you'll find it remarkably simple to control, and in the words 
of the advertisement for the Timex Sinclair's predecessor, “within days 
you'll be talking to it like an old friend." 


THE KEYBOARD 


Two of the most important parts of the keyboard are the shift keys. They 
are on the bottom row, the CAPS SHIFT (in white) in the bottom left hand 
corner, and SYMBOL 5НІЕТ (in black) third from the right in the bottom 
right hand corner. These keys determine what you are going to get when 
you press the other keys, with their bewildering array of words and 
symbols. 

l'Il assume from now on that your computer is turned on. Press any of 
the white alphabet keys, and you'll see the word written on the key (such 
as LOAD, LIST or PRINT) appear. This is a "keyword." One of the ways 
the Timex Sinclair makes the best use of its memory, and a feature which 
makes it very easy to program, is the keyword system. Simply pressing a 
key produces the whole word from that key. On most other computers 
you have to type in a word like LIST, DIM or FOR in full. Hold down the 
CAPS SHIFT key, and press the DELETE key (top right hand corner) until 
everything you've typed in so far has been erased. 

Now, press the P key, and the word PRINT will appear. Then, press 
any of the number keys, so you have something like PRINT 62735 at the 
bottom of the screen. Now press the key marked ENTER (right hand side, 
one up from the bottom). The screen will clear and the number you've 
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requested will appear at the top of the screen. The computer has obeyed 
your instruction to PRINT a number. The Timex Sinclair generally waits 
until you have pressed ENTER before actually doing anything. 

We'll enter a simple program, to show the keyword system in use. 
Type in the following, after holding down the CAPS SHIFT and pressing 
the 2 key (CAPS LOCK) to get capital letters in the program. 


10 INPUT (just press the | key) A 
(now press ENTER to show you've finished the prog- 
ram line) 

20 PRINT A (press ENTER) 

30 GO TO 10 (press ENTER) 


Note that the word PRINT comes from the P key, and GO TO from the 
G key. The spaces in the program listing are added automatically. Once 
you have this in your computer, we can make it work, by pressing the R 
key, which will make the word RUN appear, and then pressing ENTER. A 
flashing cursor will appear at the bottom of the screen, showing the 
computer is waiting for a number. Enter any number, then press ENTER. 
You'll see your number appear at the top of the screen. You know from the 
discussion of GO TO BATH we had earlier, that the final line of the 
program (line 30) sends action back to line 10, so the computer will 
continue to execute this program loop forever, or until we stop it. You can 
stop this program by entering any letter when the Timex Sinclair is waiting 
for a number. The computer will stop, printing an error message at the 
bottom of the screen. 

Once you've stopped the program, touch the A key then press 
ENTER, and the screen will go black, and then clear, with the copyright 
notice at the bottom of the screen. The keyword available from the A key is 
NEW, which wipes everything in the computer's memory, so you must 
use it with care. 

5o, you've learned that the white keywords are obtained by pressing 
the key required after you have entered a line number. Let's look at the 
words in the black band on the keys. Hold down the SYMBOL SHIFT key, 
and then press the Y key. You'll see the word AND appear. Still holding 
down the SYMBOL SHIFT, press the G, and THEN will appear. So the 
words in the black bands on the keys, and the symbols like + and $, are 
obtained by holding down the SYMBOL SHIFT, then pressing the re- 
quired key. 

You get the words above the keys by pressing down both shift keys 
together, then letting them go, and touching the key required. Try it now. 
Press down the CAPS SHIFT and the SYMBOL SHIFT keys together, let 
them go, then touch the A key. The word READ should appear. 

It is a little more difficult to get the words under the keys. Press down 
both shift keys together, then release the CAPS SHIFT, but do notlet go of 
the SYMBOL SHIFT. Then press the X key. The word INK should appear. 
You may have to practice this a little to ensure you get the word INK (or 
BEEP, PAPER, FLASH or BRIGHT) every time. 
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Read through this whole section again, doing each of the exercises, 
until you’re sure you understand it. Don’t worry if it seems to take a long 
time at present. You'll be pleasantly surprised at how quickly you will 
learn the keyboard system. At the end of this introductory chapter we 
have a program designed to teach you where the alphabetical keys on the 
Timex Sinclair are, to encourage “touch typing,” but first I want to intro- 
duce you to the first real program in this book. It may take you a while to 
type in, but please persevere. Once you've entered the whole of this 
program into your computer, press RUN and play the game against the 
computer. 

The program plays ROCK, SCISSORS and PAPER, a computer ver- 
sion of the human game in which two players hide their hands behind 
their backs, and bring out a hand making a symbol for rock (a closed fist), 
scissors (two fingers pointing) or paper (open hand). Rock beats scissors 
(because a rock can blunt scissors), scissors beat paper (because scissors 
can cut paper) and paper beats rock (because paper can wrap a rock). You 
enter your choice of ROCK, SCISSORS or PAPER in this program by 
entering the numbers 1, 2 or 3. The choice they represent is shown at the 
top of the screen. 

Before you enter the program, the following comments may help. The 
equals sign (first used in line 30) is from the L key. You get it by holding 
down SYMBOL SHIFT, then pressing L. Remember to press ENTER after 
each program line is written, to get it to move from the bottom of the 
screen into the program proper at the top. If the line refuses to move up, a 
flashing question mark will appear somewhere in the line. This is the 
computer's sign to you that you have made a mistake in the line. Look 
carefully at the point where the question mark is flashing to discover your 
mistake. 

The colon (:) after the word CLS (which stands for Clear the Screen) in 
line 60 is found on the Z key. Hold down the SYMBOL SHIFT and press Z 
to get it. Line 70 has a single apostrophe (’) after the word PRINT, before 
the opening quote marks ("). You'll find the single apostrophe on the 7 
key, and it is obtained by holding down the SYMBOL SHIFT, and pressing 
the 7. The double quotes come from the P key. 

You need to exercise a little care to get line 170 into your computer 
correctly. After 170 LET C=, you need the word INT which is not typed in 
letter by letter, but is obtained from the R key. Press both shift keys, 
release them, then press R and INT will appear. The open bracket is on the 
8 key (hold down SYMBOL SHIFT while pressing the 8 key) and the word 
RND is available from the T key. Press both shift keys at once, release 
them, then press Т. The asterisk (ж), which stands for multiply in BASIC, 
comes from the B key, and is obtained by holding down SYMBOL SHIFT 
as you press B. 

Do not try to spell out words like AND, OR, THEN and TO, but find 
them on the keys. These words are obtained by holding down SYMBOL 
SHIFT, then pressing the relevant key. 

Now, enter the program, then return to the book. 
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ROCK, SCISSORS, PAPER 


10 REM ROCK, SCISSOR 
2A REM © HARTNELL, i 
за LET COMP-ü 

40 LEY HiiMzi 

Ба FOR A=3 TO iü : қа 
Ба Сіз : PRINT “ROUND NUMBER 


тё PRINT 1 - Баск“ Ia 

БӨ PRINT “2 - эс1Т5508Н5 

ай PRINT "З - PAPER” 5 
160 PRINT * "ENTER 1, 2 OR 3 

110 INPUT B : ^ 

180 PRINT ^"^"'yQOL! PICKED. „жес 
130 ІҒ 8-1 ТНЕМ PRINT "ROCK 

14Ф IF &=2 THEN PRINT SCISSORS 


150 IF B-3 THEN PRINT "PAPER" 
16@ PAUSE БӨ 

178 LET С-ІМТ i(RNDz3)21 

180 PRINT *"I PICKED "1 Я 
190 IF С-1 THEN PRINT "ROCK" 
200 IF C=2 THEN PRINT "SCISSORS 


250 ІҒ Сез PS ш. PRINT “PRPER" 


вес THEN PRINT "IT'S n 
DRAG! | са TO D 
24^ IF С-1 AND Вер OR С-р AND R 
s3 OR C=3 AND R=31 THEN PRINT (“1 
UIN!": LET СОНР-СОНР-2Д: GO TO D 
2580 IF 8-1 AND C-2 OR B=2 AND C 
=3 UR B=3 AND C21 THEN PRINT у 


DU UIN!": LET HUN=HUM+1 
260 заг тои ". COH 


270 PAUSE ie 
280 NEXT n 


" 


29@ ҮР HUM=COMP THEN PRINT ''"T 
HAT GAME GAS д DANKI” 

зав IF HUM (COMP THEN PRINT "г 
WON THAT GAME! 


212 IF COMP HUM THEN PRINT Por 2 
OU WON THAT банк е 


This is part of a game in progress: 


ROUND NUMBER 7 
3 - SCISSORS 

3 - PAPER 

ENTER 1, 2 OR 3 
YOU PICKED PAPER 
I PICKED SCISSORS 
I UIN! 

SCORE 

ME» 2 You» 3 
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ГЇЇ go through the program line by line, to try and explain what is 
happening in each line. 


10 This line starts with REM, which stands for REMark. REM 
Statements are included in programs only for the benefit of 
humans reading the program listing. The computer ignores 
everything that appears in a line after the word REM. 


20 This is another REM statement, also ignored by the com- 
puter. 
30 LET means much the same in BASIC as it does in English. 


The word COMP (short for computer) is called a variable, 
which is any combination of letters and numbers (starting with 
a letter) which is assigned (or made equal to) a numerical 
value. COMP holds the computer's score, and it is set equal 
to zero at the start of the game. 


40 This line does the same for a variable called HUM, for the 
human’s score. 


50 FOR... This is the start of what is called a “FOR/NEXT loop.” 
The computer generally goes through such а loop the number 
of times indicated by the last number in the FOR statement. 
Look down to line 280 (NEXT A). This is the end of the 
FOR/NEXT loop. In this program, the computer runs the 
gauntlet from line 50 to line 280 ten times, Carrying out all the 
instructions within the program as it does so. 


60 CLS, as mentioned before, Clears the Screen. The colon (:) 
allows you to add a second statement to the line. PRINT does 
just that, printing the words in quote marks following the 
command PRINT. As well as that, the computer prints the 
value of A. The first time through the FOR/NEXT loop A is 
equal to 1, the second time to 2, and so on until A equals 10 
the last time through the loop. So PRINT *ROUND NUM- 
BER", A produces ROUND NUMBER 4, or whatever number 
A is equal to, on the screen. 


70—90 These three lines print the numbers 1 to 3, and the word (such 
as ROCK) they represent. Note the apostrophe (from the 7 
key) before the opening quotes in line 70. This moves the 
print position down a line, so that there is a blank line on the 
screen between the words ROUND NUMBER 4 and 1— 
ROCK. 


100 The apostrophe is used again to put a blank line before 
ENTER 1, 2 OR 3 is printed. 


110 The INPUT command waits until a number is entered by the 
user. In this case, the number you enter is assigned to the 
variable B. 


120 This prints YOU PICKED. 


130-150 These three lines interpret the number you've entered (1, 20r 
3—assigned to B) and decide which word (ROCK, SCIS- 
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SORS or PAPER) this stands for, and prints it up on the 
screen. 


160 PAUSE. This puts a short delay into the program, to make it 
look as if the computer is “thinking.” The number after the 
word PAUSE is in sixtieths of a second, so PAUSE 50 is a 
delay of five-sixths of a second. PAUSE 0 will wait forever, or 
until any key is pressed. 


170 This is a very interesting line, in which the computer gener- 
ates a random number. Random numbers are very useful in 
games programs. The RND function (both shift keys, then 
press T) generates a random number between 0 and 1. You 
can show this by typing in PRINT RND, then pressing EN- 
TER. You'll get a number between 1 and О. Line 170 turns it 
into a whole number in the range one to three. If the 3 which 
follows the asterisk within the brackets was changed to, say, 
a 10, then C would be set equal to a number chosen at 
random by the computer between 1 and 10. However, in this 
case we want the computer to choose 1, 2 or 3, so we multiply 
RND by three. 


180 This begins the statement to tell you what the computer has 
chosen. 


190-210 These lines change the 1, 2 or 3 which C has been set equal 
to into ROCK, SCISSORS or PAPER. 


220 The variable D is set equal to 260. This is so, at the end of 
lines 230 and 240 (GO TO D), the computer will GO TO line 
260. The Timex Sinclair is quite happy to GO TO results of 
calculations, so you could (although it would serve no pur- 
pose) end lines 230 and 240 with GO TO 2130 (two times 
130). 


230 If B and C are the same number, the computer knows that it 
and you have chosen the same thing, so prints IT'S A 
DRAW, then GOes TO D (i.e. GOes TO 260). 


240 This complicated looking line determines if the combinations 
of C and B result in a win for the computer. IF they do THEN 
the computer PRINTs | WIN and adds one to its score (LET 
COMP = СОМР + 1). Although this statement looks a little 
odd when compared with normal arithmetic, it really means 
"make the variable named on the left hand side of the equals 
sign equal in value to the old value of the variable, plus one." 
Don't worry if you don't understand this right now because the 
reason for it will gradually become clear as you use lines like 
this more often. 


250 This checks the human win condition, and if it finds it, adds 
one to the human score (LET HUM = HUM +1). 


260 This prints out the score. Notice that there is a single apos- 
trophe before the opening quote marks, and two single apos- 
trophes after the quotes which follow SCORE and before the 
quotes which precede ME. As you've no doubt seen from 
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running the program, this puts two blank lines in before the 
line starting ME is printed. The pointing arrow head, the 
“greater than” symbol, which follows the words ME and YOU 
is obtained from the T key, when you press it while holding 
down the SYMBOL SHIFT key. 


270 This PAUSEs for just under two seconds so you can read the 
result of the round. 
280 NEXT A is the end of the FOR/NEXT loop which started in line 


50. As explained earlier, this sends action all the way back to 
line 50, where the value of A is increased by one, and then the 
following lines are executed in order. 


290 If the value assigned to the variable HUM is the same as the 
value assigned to the variable COMP, then the Timex Sinclair 
knows that the game is a draw, and prints up the message 
(after skipping two lines, using two single apostrophes) 
“THAT GAME WAS А DRAW”. 


300 IF HUM is less than COMP, then the computer knows that it 
has won. 

310 IF COMP is less than HUM, then the computer knows that you 
have won. 


I hope this explanation does not seem too bewildering. I am trying to 
get across the fundamentals of programming the Timex Sinclair in BASIC 
in the simplest possible way, and a lot of ground must be covered in a 
short time. 


ADDING A LITTLE COLOR 


We'll be looking at ways of making the most of the Timex Sinclair's color 
capabilities (and sound) a little later in this book, but for now I'd like to 
introduce you to a few of the simplest uses of the color commands, so you 
can see how well these can be used to enhance programs. A new version of 
the ROCK, SCISSORS, PAPER program, with color commands added, 
follows. You can easily modify the program you now have by using the 
Timex Sinclair's edit facilities. 


ROCK, SCISSORS, PAPER (WITH COLOR) 


10 REM ROCK, SCISSORS, PAPER 
ва REM © HARTNELL, 1332 


LET CüOHP-e 
46 LET HUN=2 
эр FOR n-i TO 1а 
ё CLS : Үл INK 2; "ROUND ми 


INK i; 
70 PRINT INK 1;^"1 - ROCK” 
Be PRINT INK 2; "2 - SCISSORS" 
Se PRINT INK 3; "3 - PAPER" 
i@6 PRINT INK 6; PAPER 2; "ENTE 
R 1, 2 DR 3" 
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110 INPUT E 


120 PRINT ІМК B; *"YQU PICKED "; 
аза IF B=1 THEN PRINT "ROCK" 
140 IF 8-2 THEN PRINT “SCISSORS 


15@ IF В-З THEN PRINT "PAPER" 
150 PAUSE БӘ 

120 LET C-INT iRNDs3)2521- 

іза PRINT INK C; 7I PICKED "; 
ЗӨВ IF C-1 THEN PRINT "ROCK" | 
ваа IF C-2 THEN PRINT "SCISSORS 


аза IF С=З THEN PRINT “PAPER” 
220 LET D-26560 Er } 
230 IF в-с THEN PRINT FLASH 1; 
“IT'S я DRAOU!": Go TO D 


248 IF C-1 AND B-2 OR 0-8 AND B 
=3 DR C=3 AND B-1 THEN PRINT FLA 
SH 4 ӘБЕН. "I тс. ын ш с» CO 
МР-СОМР-1: GO To D 

25@ IF В-і AND C-2 OR B=2 AND C 
=3 OR B=3 AND С=1 THEN PRINT FLA 
5H 41; "YOU UIN)": LET HUM=HUM+1 

268 PRINT '"SCORE"^^"ME» “ОСОНР 
РҮВВ 10;"vOU» ";HUH 

278 PAUSE 100 

сёй NEXT A 

285 INVERSE 1 

298 IF HUM=COMP THEN PRINT ^'"T 
HAT САМЕ WAS B DRAN!” 

зөв IF HUN<COMP THEN PRINT 2071 


WON THAT GANE: | Н 3 
318 IF СОМР-НЫМ THEN PRINT 77у 
CU WON THAT GABE! ° 


You'll see in line 60 the words INK 2 have been added. To get these 
into the line, press LIST (the K key) then 60, so you have LIST 60, then 
press ENTER. The word 'scroll?' will appear at the bottom of the screen. 
Press N to stop the listing scrolling further, then hold down the CAPS 
SHIFT key, and press the 1 key, which has the word EDIT above it. The 
line the cursor (a greater than sign) is pointing to (in this case, line 60) will 
appear at the bottom of the screen. We want to insert the words INK 2 after 
the word PRINT, so holding down the CAPS SHIFT, press the 8 key. 
You'll see the cursor move across in the direction of the arrow on the 8 key. 
Once the cursor has gone past PRINT, but before it goes any further, take 
your finger off the 8 key. Now, press down both shift keys at once, and 
then release the CAPS SHIFT key. Still holding the SYMBOL SHIFT key 
down, press the X key, and—if all is well—the word INK should appear. 
Follow this with a 2, then a semicolon (SYMBOL SHIFT, then the O key), 
and then press ENTER again. You'll see the amended line take the place of 
the original line 60. 

RUN the program again, and you'll see the words ROUND NUMBER 
1 appear in red. The colors are chosen by the numbers zero to seven (as 
will be explained in more detail later). INK 1 will cause the letters follow- 
ing it to be blue, 2 will turn them red, and so on. (You don't need to run a 
whole game through before continuing. Just enter a Q when asked for 
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your number, and the program will stop with a puzzled error message, 
because it doesn’t know what Q means. ) 

Press EDIT (CAPS SHIFT and 1) again, and line 60 will reappear at the 
bottom of the screen. Using the CAPS SHIFT/8 combination, move the 
cursor across to go past the quotes after NUMBER and add INK 1, then 
another semicolon (which must join these extra commands in a PRINT 
statement together) before the A. Return the line to position within the 
program with ENTER and RUN the program again. You should see the 
words ROUND NUMBER appear in red, and the number 1 come up in 
blue. 

If the colors are unclear, fiddle with the channel tuning, and the color 
control on your television, until you can see the red and blue properly. 
Different makes of television reproduce the colors differently, so you may 
find one color is more intense than the others. 

You can now go through the whole program, making the necessary 
changes, to add color throughout. The lines which need to be modified are 
60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120, 180, 230, 240, 250 and 285 (which must be added—it 
will sort itself automatically into order). RUN the program again, and see 
how well the color commands enhance the program and give it life. 


TOUCH-TYPING TUTOR 


Our final program in this introductory chapter to the book is designed to 
help you find your way around the keyboard. When you RUN the pro- 
gram, it will put a number ora letter of the alphabet, chosen at random, on 
the screen in the approximate position it is on the keyboard. You have a 
limited time in which to press the designated key. If you get it wrong, the 
forgiving computer gives you another chance. You'll be pleased to see 
how quickly you'll learn the layout of the keyboard using this routine. 

If you find you do not have enough time to find the keys when you 
first run this program, change the 100 in line 180 into a bigger number. 
Start with 300, and gradually decrease it until you feel the time is about 
right for your present level of typing prowess. Be careful to get the 
numbers and letters in the DATA statements (lines 80 to 110) correct, as 
these control where the various numbers and letters will be printed. After 
you've run through the program a few times, come back to this book for a 
line by line breakdown of it. 


KEYBOARD TUTOR 


18 REM KEYBOARD TUTOR 
20 DIM AS(S6,53 

38 LET SCORE=a 

48 FOR A=1 TO 36 

58 READ BS 

60 LET A$ (я) -Б5 

78 NEXT A 
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oe DATA "10502" 
“,ФОБ11" ,Є50614" 
ve * ee геөээгэ" , ee 998268 °° 

аа DATA "A1202" 
ә s "Dai208 .. , “EAGAR” 
.. ^ "H12317" Ж .. IOO23" 

зөө DATA "K1223" 
"."NiS520","08926" 
","ReaS11"."S1205","TO0O914" 

110 DATA "ugeoozo","u1514" ."Uesmps 
",UXi15908","Y093177,"21505" 

120 REM 

136 REM THE TEST 

3140 REM 

ісе FOR A=1 TO 38: BEEP .O02,-210 
COE Om 
23155 IF INKEY$:> "0" THEN GO TO 15 


150 LET S=INT (RNC #36) +1 

i178 PRINT FLASH i; PAPER 6;AT U 
BL {REB}? (2 TO 3232) -YAL ІРФ ЖБО (4. 
To I1IZRS(S, 3} 

дай FOR С-1 To 100 

190 LET Сӛшімкеуф 

200 IF C$:»"" THEN GO TO 260 

210 NEXT C 

220 PRINT AT 0,0; INK 7; PAPER 
4: FLASH 1; BRIGHT 1;"vOÜ ТООК T 
oO LONG" 

225 FOR D=1 TO 78: NEXT D 

238 GO TO зав 

2 б T 

260 IF C$=AS(B,1) THEN LET SCOR 
E=SCORE+i: BEEP’ .25,SCORE#4: PRI 
NT AT 16,0; PAPER 6; INK 2; “WELL 
DONE. YOUR SCORE IS NOU "; SCORE 
265 IP С%%>8%(В,1) THEN PRINT A 
T 2,0; INK 1; PAPER Б; FLASH i; 

SORRY, BUT THAT UAS WRONG"; TA 

B 10; "TRY AGAIN": GO TO 170 

270 FOR 0-1 TO iee 
280 NEXT D 
220 NEXT A 
зей CLS : PRINT AT 5,2; FLASH 3 
SRIGHT 1; PAPER 6; INK 2; "YOUR 
SCORE WAS ";SCORE;" OUT OF 10° 
310 IF SCORÉ»7 THEN PRINT AT 10 
‚7; FLASH 1; INK 4; PAPER 7; BRI 
SHT 1; "CONGRATULATIONS! © 


“20605 ``, "30608 
"60617", " 70520 
"28629" 

"B15217","C1511 
"F1211"7,"G1214 
"Ji220" 

"L1225"."MIi523 
“P@s29", “e982 


eae eee Ч. Ч. Ч... 


“. 


This is а REM (remember REM stands for remark) statement 
which the computer ignores. Note you can put as many 
spaces in a REM statement as you like. 


Line 20 sets up an array. An array is used when you want to 
Store a list of numbers or words and refer to the item in the list 
by referring just to the position it occupies in the list. Line 20 
sets up an array called A$. The dollar sign means that the 
items stored in the list are words, within quote marks, rather 
than numbers. The first element of the array is referred to as 
A$ (1), the second as A$ (2) and so on. 
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30 


40-70 


80—110 


120—140 
150 


155 


160 


170 


180—210 


220 


225 


Sets a variable called SCORE to hold your score of the 
number of letters you find correctly. 


This is a FOR/NEXT loop, as in the previous program. Line 50 
(READ B$) acts in conjunction with the DATA statements 
(lines 80 to 110). It reads each of these in turn, one for each 
cycle through the loop. The first time through the loop it reads 
the first item in the DATA line (“10602”) and assigns this to В%. 
Line 60 then assigns A$ (1) to this value of B$. The next time 
through the loop, when A equals two, so line 60 reads, in 
effect, LET A$(2) - B$, and this time B$ has the value of the 
second item in the DATA statement, “20605”, This continues 
until all 36 items in the A$ list have been assigned a DATA 
statement. 


The DATA statements. Notice that items are enclosed within 
quote marks, and separated by commas. 


Three REM statements. 


This sets up another FOR/NEXT loop. FOR/NEXT loops do 
not have to be called A; any letter of the alphabet is accept- 
able, so FOR J=1 TO 10 or FOR М-1 TO 10 would do as 
well. BEEP .02, — 10 makes a short sound (BEEP is dis- 
сиввеа in detail later in the book), and CLS clears the screen. 


INKEY$, which you'll find above the М key, reads the 
keyboard, waiting for a key to be pressed. This line waits until 
your hands are clear of the keyboard before continuing. 


This sets B equal to a random number between 1 and 36, to 
choose one of the numbers 0 to 9, or a letter of the alphabet. 


This is a fairly complex line, which prints the letter or number 
on the key AS(B, 1), at its correct location, which is done by 
PRINTing AT the second and third numbers in the DATA 
statement down (so if the second and third numbers are 12, it 
would print 12 lines from the top), and the fourth and fifth 
numbers across (so if the fourth and fifth numbers in the 
DATA statement were 05, it would print 5 spaces across). In 
other words, each of the DATA statements contains either a 
letter or number as the first element, and the final four ele- 
ments are its location on the screen, items two and three 
being the position down the screen, four and five the position 
across. 


This FOR/NEXT loop waits a designated time for a keypress, 
the length of the delay being set by the number at the end of 
line 180. If a key has been pressed, line 200 detects this, and 
sends action to line 260. 


If you don't press a key in time, the computer prints up the 
message YOU TOOK TOO LONG. 


This is a short delay, using a FOR/NEXT loop. You can use 
PAUSE or an "empty" FOR/NEXT loop for a delay. 
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230 Sends action back to line 150 for the next test. 


240 At the end of ten tries, sends the computer to line 300 to print 
out the final score. 


260 Checks to see if the key pressed is the same as the one 
printed on the screen, and if it is adds one to the SCORE, and 
prints out the message WELL DONE, YOUR SCORE 15 
NOW 3, or whatever your score happens to be. 


265 If the key pressed was not the same as the one shown on the 
screen, prints SORRY, BUT THAT WAS WRONG, TRY 
AGAIN, then sends action back to line 170 to let you try again. 
Notice that there is a single comma after the close quote 
marks following the words TRY AGAIN. Leave this comma 
out, and see how this changes the display. 


270-280 This is a delay before the next letter or number is printed on 


the screen. 
290 Sends action back to line 150. 
300 Prints out the score. 
310 Adds a congratulations message if a score greater than 7 has 


been achieved. 


You'll find this a very useful program to help you gain familiarity with 
the keyboard layout. 

The material in this chapter has been somewhat condensed but I hope 
that careful reading of it, and entering the programs at the right time, has 
given you a fair introduction to programming in BASIC on Timex Sinclair. 
This information should complement that given in the manual which 
came with your computer to help you become a proficient programmer 
fairly rapidly. The rest of the book will assume you have mastered the 
information given in this chapter, and that you understand the introduc- 
tory manual and much of the early material in the second manual which 
came with your computer. 
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Exploring the 
Timex Sinclair’s 
Color 


The Timex Sinclair has six colors (dark blue, red, magenta, 
green, cyan, and yellow) plus black and white. Each color is given a 
number between 0 and 7. The relationship between colors and numbers is: 


Black 

Dark blue 

Red 

Magenta (a sort of pinkish purple) 
Green 

Cyan (a light blue) 

Yellow 

White 


NOOR WMO 


If you have a black and white television, or turn the color control right 
down on your color TV, you'll see these colors, printed in this order, form 
a range of greys from black to white. Try this: 


i0. FUN X * t TD 2 

20 PRINT INK X5 "ИШ" 
(two solid squares obtained by pressing the white shift key, 
followed by key "9" and then key "8") 

30: NEXT Х 


The color codes also relate to how the colors are produced by the 
television. A color TV uses blue, green and red light. All other colors can 


15 
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be made up of a mixture of these three. Magenta is made by mixing blue 
and red and its code, 3, is the sum of the other two colors’ codes. 

When you first switch on your Sinclair you will see that the entire 
screen is white and you are typing on the screen in black. It is easy to add a 
splash of color by using the BORDER command to be found on the B key. 
Try this: 


BORDER 1 (followed by ENTER) 


This turns the border dark blue. You can put any one of the eight 
numbers after the BORDER command, and after pressing ENTER the 
border around the screen will change to that color. You can also choose 
what are called INK and PAPER colors. The PAPER color is the color of the 
rectangular page inside the border, and the INK color is the color of the 
text and graphics characters that you type in. Getting the PAPER and INK 
commands is a little harder than the BORDER one. To change the PAPER 
to a new color, you first press the WHITE shift key and the symbol shift 
key, and lastly, still holding down the symbol shift key, you press the C 
key. Try some of the following (note that as with the BORDER command 
above, you don't need line numbers for these examples): 


PAPER 3: CLS (the CLS command is on the "V" key) 
PAPER 2: CLS 
PAPER 6: CLS 


You see the main rectangle of the screen's page turn first magenta, 
then red and then yellow. As you probably know, you can put any of the 
eight colors' numbers after the PAPER command. But to get the color all 
over the page, you must then follow your PAPER command by a CLS 
(clear the screen) command (there is a way of avoiding this—but I'll return 
to that later). 

The INK command is just as easy to use. To get INK you press the 
CAPS SHIFT key again, holding it down you press the SYMBOLS SHIFT 
key on the right, and still holding the red shift key down, press the X key. 
The INK command is used in much the same way as the PAPER one. 

To see the effect of colored text try: 


10 PAPER 7 

20 INK 3 

30 CLS 

40 PRINT "Testing" 


If you run this program you'll see the computer prints the text in 
magenta on a white background. You can put any color text on top of any 
color paper, but many of the colors do not mix very well. To see what 1 
mean change the above program to the following, and run it: 
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10 PAPER 5 

20 INK 4 

30 CLS 

40 PRINT "Testing" 


It is very difficult to see the words. Cyan and green don't mix too well 
either and typing green text on top of a cyan paper is particularly difficult 
to read. 

You can use the color commands to color just a part of the screen, 
rather than change the whole page within the border. To see this, try the 
following: 


PAPER 7:CLS:PRINT INK 55 PAPER 13 "Testing" 


As you can see, just the area behind the words was in light blue, with 
the text in dark blue. 

There are four things that you can do to the color and all the BASIC 
words for these can be found below the bottom row of keys on your Timex 
Sinclair; they are FLASH, BRIGHT, OVER and INVERSE. The last two of 
these are not restricted to the use of color, but they have many uses when 
dealing with color. 


BRIGHT 


The BRIGHT command is easy to understand. This is used to make the 
color of either the text (INK) or the background (PAPER) stand out a little 
more. Using it the colors can be made a little brighter and in some cases a 
hue or so lighter. This routine shows what BRIGHT does: 


10 FOR xsO to 7 
20 PRINT PAPERx3BRIGHT 05" "ЗВЕЇСНТ 13" "3 
JO NEXT x 


This prints spaces (think of them as little blocks of PAPER) in blocks of 
two. The first is the normal color and the second is the same color made 
brighter. As you can see the BRIGHT command is followed by either a zero 
or a one. Zero turns BRIGHT off, and one turns it on. 

This next program produces the same result, putting the BRIGHT 
control in a loop: 


10 FOR х-0 TO 7 

20 FOR y=0 TO 1 

JO PRINT INK xi BRIGHT yi" "5 
40 NEXT v 

50 NEXT x 
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FLASH 


The next word is FLASH and it is used rather like BRIGHT. It too is 
followed either by a zero or a one depending on whether it is “оп” or “off.” 
We could make the BRIGHTer squares in the last example flash for in- 
stance with this routine: 


10 FOR xsO TU 7 

20 FOR у-0 TO 1 

30 PRINT INK x3BRIGHT v3 FLASH уз!" "1 
40 NEXT v: NEXT x 


The routine shows that FLASH flashes between the color of the INK 
and the color of the paper. If you have just switched on then the INK is set 
to INK9. INK9 is a special statement which tells the Timex Sinclair to print 
in whatever INK would be the best contrast to the present PAPER color. 
The program you've just run shows that for the four darker colors the 
Timex Sinclair chooses white as the INK and the other lighter colors have 
black. Hence the BRIGHTened dark colored squares flash between color 
and white, and the lighter colors flash between color and black. 

INK 8 is also a valid statement. It means that the last color is to be 
retained. You can use these two numbers with PAPER commands as well, 
and they have the same effect. Thus, PAPER 8 and PAPER 9 are valid 
statements. You can use the number 8 after the FLASH and BRIGHT 
statements, but not the 9. In all cases the number 8 means that what ever 
attribute that square was set to will be retained when a new character is 
printed on top. 


INVERSE, OVER 


The two remaining words that you can use when dealing with color are 
INVERSE and OVER. INVERSE carries out the basic action in FLASH, 
namely to change the INK to PAPER and the PAPER to INK. This has the 
effect of inverting the text, so white writing on black becomes black on 
white, or vice versa. It works for all the colors of INK or PAPER and takes a 
form similar to BRIGHT and FLASH. Once again, the word is followed by 
either a zero (meaning “ОН”) or a one (meaning ^on"). However you can't 
use 8 after this word. Try this to see how it works: 


10 FOR xsoó TO 1 

20 PRINT INVERSE x3 INK 53 PAPER 13 "This shows 
how inverse works" 

30 PAUSE 50 

40 NEXT x 
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OVER is a very useful BASIC word and it refers toa way in which you 
can overlay one character on top of another. Once again it uses the 
zero-for-off and one-for-on control. Like INVERSE, you can’t use the 
number 8 after it. OVER works by calculating what is called an exclusive- 
or operation on a character square. What this means is that it lays one 
character over another, but where there is a black dot in both at the same 
place it will print a white dot instead. The way OVER does its job is best 
understood by considering that each character square on the screen (there 
are 32 across and 24 down) is made up of 64 tiny dots in an 8 by 8 matrix 
(rather like a chess board or a square of graph paper). When asked to 
OVER print something the Timex Sinclair looks at the same dot in each of 
the character squares in question and goes by this “truth table” to decide 
whether to end up with that dot as black or white: 


New Character 
Black Dot White Dot 


Black Dot 
Old Character 


White Dot 





Let's take an example to make this clear. Print two characters onto 
your ТУ screen, the capital “O” and the zero “0”: 


PRINT "O о" 


Now imagine what you would get if you OVER PRINTed the capital О 
on top of the zero. Having formed a mental image of what you expect 
(bearing in mind that two blacks give a white) now try the actual OVER 
PRINTing: 


PRINT OVER 15 "08% CHR$8; "à" 
(Note that CHR$8 is a control.character which backspaces) 


You should get a cross-hatch line, or slash / . Do you see why? Try 
OVER PRINTing a few other characters on top of each other and try to 
predict what will happen. 

How else can OVER PRINTing be used? One good use is making 
objects appear to pass in front of or behind others. A simple example of 
this is in the program OVERPRINT. In this a normal letter "p" travels 
across the screen toward an inverse ^p". The normal "p" passes over the 
other one momentarily creating a black square (remember that black and 
white give black?) then goes on its way leaving the inverse "p" as it was. 
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OVERPRINT 


5 PAPER S. INK 4. CLS 
10 PRINT INVERSE 1;HF 18.18; “р 


15 FOR а-ә TO 29 | 
ae PRINT PAPER, 3: INK 5; INVER 


OB 
ма NEXT а 


АТТК 


I mentioned that you can only have one INK color and one PAPER color in 
each character square. This is because the Timex Sinclair stores informa- 
tion about the color of INK, of PAPER, whethera characteris FLASHing or 
not, and whether it is BRIGHT or normal, for each character square in an 
area of memory set aside fer "attributes" (from location 22528 to 23296). 
This gives 768 memory locations which is 32x24, the number of columns 
multiplied by the number of rows on the TV screen. Each of these memory 
locations contains a number between 0 and 255 which refers to what colors 
are there and so on. This number is returned when you use the Sinclair 
BASIC term ATTR (x,y) where x and y are the coordinates (as in PRINT 
AT) of the square in question. The number is not easy to understand until 
you have had some practice with it. 
It is made up of four numbers added together. These are: 


128 or 0 depending on whether the square is FLASHing 
64 or 0 depending on whether it is BRIGHT or not 

8 times the PAPER color's code 

and lastly the code for the INK color. 


You use ATTR as follows: 


PRINT AT 10» 105 FLASH 15 BRIGHT 15 INK23 
PAPER 6? "S" TATTR (105 10) 


Here you are printing the letter S at the position row 10, column 10, in 
red ink on a yellow background with BRIGHT and FLASH both on. What 
do you think the computer will report as the ATTR of position 10, 10? It 
should be 128 + 64 + 8*6 + 2 = 242. This is fairly easy to work out given 
that you know the attributes. If you are just given the response to ATTR 
(x,y), and you want to work out what the number means, you can use the 
" ATTR" calculator program. 

You could set variable "A" equal to the result of ATTR (x,y) in a 
program and make use of the values of INK, PAPER, BRIGHT and FLASH 
obtained. One good use for ATTR is detecting the nature of the character 
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at a certain position. For instance, you might wish to have a space craft 
travel along until it hits a mountain. You could set the mountain up ina 
different color to the rest of the picture, and by testing whether the 
character space ahead of the craft is that of the mountain or not you could 
tell when collision will occur. 


ATTR CALCULATOR 


ig INPUT “RITRT "IR 
28 IF В8-12585346 THEN GO ro se 
38 LET 323-1238: PRINT “Бізіз Ce 


49 GO TO бә 
ӘӘ PRINT "Fissh OffF.". 


6@ IF 3-64:8 THEN GO ТО ae 
Rr: сі 


T Ler &=&@—&л М OR IM Н 53, Sm = t © 
n » аа 

аа GO то 18a 

зә PRINT Aribi OF Fo". 

128 IF В/Ә8ӘсшіІМмР (A+B THEN GO ro 
14% 

120 PRINT “Рзрєг іс “Іі HY iR: 
i e EEE. 329 З-Ү606:1ЇНТ {RIS} 

зе STOP 

140 PRINT “Но InkK.Paper is “SRS 


In this case the mountain will usually be in a known position 
(although you could arrange for a moving planet surface) so the use of 
ATTR is not of great value. But in other cases you will not know exactly 
where an “obstacle” is or you may only be able to note obstacles’ positions 
by many IF... THEN statements. In these circumstances, ATTR could be 
very useful. 


PLOTTING A RAINBOW 


Let's try some high resolution printing in color. The next program plots a 
rainbow. Take note of how the command to draw an arc of a circle is used 
to produce curves of color. Note too that the arcs of a different color are a 
character space apart. Can you recall why this must be so? There can only 
be one INK color in each character space, so if you draw two differently 
colored lines too close together, then the color of the second one will 
"contaminate" the first by changing all the INK values in that square to its 
own code. 


RAINBOW 
REN БВТМБОЫ 


LET X = 
IMP ата»: GU SUR IBR 
-$ 


LET x 


(Л fe Ci f pe 


BORDER B: CLS 
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15 


м 


ва TO 258 STEP 
т = 
i: PLOY abk: GRAV 


ар NENT u 
se CET Qg li 
сә E Ss =F THEN GO TD ROS 


100 LET a ii) ud: ЕР дїгї = КЕТ 
&i3J)z5: LET itl =$: LET at? =H: 
LET a {6} =2 
110 RETURN 


200 PRINT PAPER 7; АТ 19,5, INK 
з; 9 2 INK 22173575, TNK сы 5 INR 
“СТ”; INK 6; “Б^ > INK B’ “Ам” 


128 COLORS 


Being able to print two colors іп each character square сап be used to 
advantage to create up to 128 colors on your Timex Sinclair. You need first 
to define a graphics character which looks like a very small chess board. 

By making the PAPER one color and the INK another you will effec- 
tively make half of the character one color and the other half the other. 
Because the colors are spread evenly, the two colors mix to form a new 
one. Red dots and yellow dots mixed in this way, for example, give a good 
orange. Try it now, and see just how many different colors can be pro- 
duced on the Timex Sinclair with the program. 


COLORS 


ie GIA COLORS 

гә 2: BORDER Б: 2515 

29 REM “CHESS -BOARD LIKE CARY 
49 FOR X-0 ТО 6 STEP 2 

S6 POKE USR “Р“-Х, Y 


iege FOR Б-Ө TO 1 

130 PRINT PHPEH P, їнї 1: BEIGH 
Е Б Б: “рр; 

120 NEXT B: NEXT I: NEXT FP 

130 PAUSE 26 

146 CLS : PRINT “AND NOU Fini S 
CREEN...": PAUSE 286 

150 CLs 

16Ф РОКЕ жалы» ien 

170 FOR P-e 
зе FOR = 
igo FOR B= 
гоб FOR K=8 TL Si 

аза PRINT PAPER р: INK I: BRIGH 
T Б:“БРРРРРРРРЕББРББРБРРБЕРББРБРЫРЫ 
РРРРР“ 


f 


ла 
o5 
Qum o 


n 
амы 
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сад REM ALL ‘PSS BRE GRAPHICS 
CHRS ON KEY Р: 
езе NEXT K 
246 POKE 235692, 686: 
REM RUTO SCROLL 
аса NEXT B: NEXT I. NEXT Б 
266 STOP 


You could do this another way by drawing cross-hatched lines across 
the screen using the DRAW and PLOT commands, drawing the lines so 
that they are one pixel (dot) apart. By drawing in one INK on top of a 
different colored paper the same effect could be obtained as when the 
graphics character was used. 

The Timex Sinclair can produce a very fine display by drawing lines 
with the DRAW command which interact to give a kind of "interference 
pattern." NETWORK is a good demonstration of this. 

This program plots the screen's central position over and over again 
each time drawing from that point to a position on the edge of the screen. 
If you draw to every edge position you will eventually get a solid mass of 
color. But by drawing to pixels at least one pixel apart very interesting 
patterns emerge. This is because the lines your Timex Sinclair draws are 
not completely straight, but vary in fixed ways depending to what point 
and from what point they are drawn. The program draws all INK colors 
against all possible different PAPER colors, and the effect depends on the 
color mix involved. Some colors seem to interfere with each other more 
than others, and others appear to swim around the screen in eddies 
caused by the pattern. 


NETWORK 


12 REM HETUORA 
28 LET 2-4 
30 LET ink={RND*5} +3 
48 LET рарег- БВнр +51 +i 
220 IF ink-paper THEN GO ТО 39 
o5 PRPER Paper. INK ink: CLS 
б FOR mn-i TO 2 E В 
708 FOR X=8 TO 254 ӘТЕР 2 
86 PLO 128,88: DRAW 4-4 
Сх?) , 2-8? 

@ NEXT х 

© FOR Y=@ TO 175 STEE 2 
116 PLOT 428.88: BRAY 12782. Zš- 
BO? + (ү #23 


130 LET 12--2 
140 NEXT A: RAUSE 190: GO TO 298 


The next program is at least as attractive as NETWORK. I've called it 
ICESTAR. It draws a many-armed star in white and then, using a tech- 
nique which adds a new dimension to your Timex Sinclair, overlays a new 
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PAPER color on top of (or underneath) the snowflake. Usually, as you'll 
recall, to change the PAPER color you need to first state the color number, 
and then use the CLS (clear screen) command. Of course, this destroys the 
pattern you've drawn. For this reason, in this program, the Timex Sinclair 
creates a string of spaces the same length as the size of the screen (704 


character positions) and by printing this string over the pattern in random 
colors, a splendid effect is obtained. 


ICESTAR 


128 RE? ЇСЕЗҮВЯ 
2 INK 7; BORGER 3: PRAPER 3: С 


oe БЕЗ Ба” — LETT LEN IC 


Ба PRIME s : NEAT X 
7o КЕН CREATED EISE LE 
SPACES ЗІГЕ ОҒ CREEN 


Эз LET FLAG=e8 
Il FOR K-28 TO Be STEP iz: 
116 LEY ҰсшӘ: LET Тег 


Y ТО 2 STEP Е 
COS (LaS? 


140 FOR 


r 
m 
“4 

to oe T PT м 


1 

r 

Y 
ere i 
n 


LET Fi*imc-Fincc-i 

ir FLAG= дез THEN GO TO 238 
GQ TO i560 

LET FLAG=0: NEXT Қ 


DIS p ID АИЛ 
(563 51 69 6253 6512: @ 
ie 
m 
Ж 
Вэ 


fü fO TO fU FE en e deo eo 
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240 LET COL-INT (RND£63 +1 

250 PRINT AT 9,0; PAPER COL: Gu 
ER i:PSs 

гб PAUSE 106: GO TO 248 


You can achieve this same result in another way too. Think how? The 
most obvious alternative is to POKE the ATTRibute area of memory with 
the code to change the PAPER color of each location on the screen. The 
ATTRibute area begins at 22528 and the screen on which PAPER is 
changed (excluding the bottom two lines where new program lines are 
entered) ends at 23231. The following program also changes the color of 
the screen without destroying the text or pattern there: 


10: FOR x = 22528 TO 23231 
20 POKE х,32 
30 МЕХТ х 


Сап you see which color I’m POKEing? Keeping іп mind that the 
PAPER color is stored as eight times its code, this has POKEd the screen 
with code 4, which is green. 

The next program, NIGHTWATCH, plots a very attractive, balanced 
picture on the screen, using many of the color commands we've discussed 
so far in this chapter. 


NIGHTWATCH 


10 КЕМ NIGHTUHRHTCH 
20 PAPER ©: INK 7: BORDER OG: С 


3@ LET A=INT (1272RND} 
4@ LET Б-ІМТ (872RND;3 
50 LET Z-INT (8sRND3 
БӘ LET R-INT (iRNDx&2) 
та IF Нє2.5 THEN GO TO 348 
Ge INK z 
са PLOT i27-A.87+6 
зав PLOT 12740.57-B 
1190 PLOT 127-nh.87-B 
120 PLOT 127«32.57-E 
130 со TO ЗӨ 
146 PLOT OVER 1:127-8,57-Б 
158 PLOT OVER 41; 1274+A.87+68 
ізде PLOT OUER 1; 1BF-A.2F+45 
1760 PLOT OVER 1, 127 +A, 87-5 
150 GO TO ЗӨ 


Drawing circles in color on your Spectrum can be rewarding. The 
statement you use is of the form: CIRCLE INK 1;х,у,2 where i is the INK 
color, x and y are the coordinates of the center of the circle, and z its radius. 
RANDOM CIRCLES is a program which, as its name suggests, draws 
randomly-placed circles in randomly-chosen colors. 
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RANDOM CIRCLES 


gie 


18 
ге 
зе 
46 
5e 


REM RANDOM CIRCLES 
PRPER a: CLS 
DET M=fB34¢2AND 16 


LET Y=tiS4sRNO) +318 


LET Z=stStRND} +1 
CIRCLE INK 2;X%,Y,18 
GO TO 18 


The BOWLING BALL program does its work by drawing circles of 
increasing radii from the same center (using a STEP of 0.1 in the radius 
increase). This has the strange effect of leaving five main white areas in the 
balls, and hence the name for the program. 


BOWLING BALL 


I 
із 
28 
зо 
40 
Біз 
ве 


INK 1: PRPER 6: CLS 
LET. Хэ100: LET Усзх 
FOR аса TO 22 STEFF 2.23 
CIRCLE Х,у,а 

МЕХТ а 

LET Х-129: LET yY=85 
GQ TO 28 


Drawing circles one on top of another, as you saw in the random 
circles program above, can produce multi-colored circles, because as two 
circles are printed close together, the color of the second changes part of 
that of the first. This effect is used again in the program CONE. 
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REM CONE 


PAPER ©: CLS 
БЕТ Y=38 

FOR X=3@ TD 180 STEP із 
LET Z=(G6eRNDi +i — 
CIRCLE INK Z;X.Y.Y-25 
LET Y-vY*4 

NEXT X 

PAUSE ә 


As you can see the circles are drawn in ever-increasing size and in 
random colors, producing an almost three-dimensional effect. 

The final program could form the basis of a rather more complex 
figure drawing and coloring program. It allows you to draw a triangle of 
any size within the screen's boundaries and it will be filled in the color of 


your choice. 


TRIANGLE DRAWER 


3 НЕ TRIANGLE DRAWER 
5 GORDER 3: PAPER 7. ELS 
© INPUT “START X COORDINHTE"; 


€ INPUT “START Y COORNDINHTET" 


ЗӨ INPUT “HEIGHT?*;H 
SS IF ҮӨНХЇїТ5 THEN GO TO 186 
4@ INPUT сівметнте;іы 


48 IF X+¢L>255 THEN GO TO 100 
58 INPUT ."COtLOURT7";C 
55 CUS 


БӨ FOR P- ТОН 
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гә PLOT X,Y: DRAW INK C;L,P 
NEXT P 

90 STOP 

CLS : PRINT "OUT OF RANGE’ 
ER AGAIN" 

1190 GO TO 10 


ғаз Ч 





х 


Exploring the 
Timex Sinclair’s 
Sound 


As you probably know, it is very easy to get sounds out of your 
Timex Sinclair. You use the BEEP command. (You'll find it printed on your 
keyboard in black below the Z key. First press the white CAPS SHIFT key, 
and the SYMBOL SHIFT key on the right-hand side at the same time, and 
finally—still holding down the black shift key—press the “Z” key.) To 
make a sound, type in something like this: BEEP 1,0 (followed by ENTER). 
If you try this you'll hear a tone which is about a second long and at a pitch 
around middle C. The first number refers to how long a note is wanted, 
and the second determines the note's pitch. The “duration” number, 
which can be from about 0.00125 to around 10, is in seconds. Any time 
shorter than 0.00125 will not really sound at all, and a duration longer than 
10 seconds will throw up an error report, "Integer out of range". 

The second number can be in the range —60 to + 69. Each step refers 
to either a semitone above middle C (which is number 0) or a semitone 
below it. So BEEP 1,1 will sound a tone a semitone above middle C fora 
second, and BEEP 1,—10 will sound a note 10 semitones below middle E. 
Remember to put the comma between the two numbers. 

You can get some idea of the range of frequencies the Timex Sinclair 
can produce by running the following short program: 


10 FOR n = -60 TO 69 
20 BEEP .2.n 
30 МЕХТ п 


29 
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As you heard, the pitches ranged from a series of fast clicks to high 
warbles. For music you may well conclude, as I have, that the most useful 
range is around middle C—about +20 either side—and this possibly 
explains Sinclair’s assignment of middle C to zero. However, the highest 
and lowest pitches can be of use as well, as we'll see in due course. 

You have probably noticed how quiet the sound is. To get louder 
sound, you need a lead to plug your Timex Sinclair into an external 
amplifier. Most amplifiers with a ^mic" socket are suitable. You can get the 
sound signal from both the "ear" and the “mic” sockets at the back of the 
Timex Sinclair, with the "ear" signal being a little stronger. You may have 
to experiment to see which is best to attach to your amplifier. 

Once you attach an external amplifier you may notice that as you 
press each key there is a click. This feedback on pressing a key can be 
useful, but the click you hear without external amplification is much too 
quiet to be of use. You can remedy this by entering the following, as a 
direct command: POKE 23609, 100 (then press ENTER). 

Now, whenever you press a key there is a distinct beep. This can be 
very useful when you're typing quickly, and only looking at the screen 
occasionally. However this beep will also be amplified by your external 
amplifier when you use one. You will either have to put up with this or 
leave your Timex Sinclair in its "click" state whenever you are using sound 
a lot. Of course you can plug and unplug the leads at the back, but this is 
rather a lot of fuss. If you do use an external amplifier, though, you will 
have to unplug the amplifier from the back of your Timex Sinclair each 
time you want to load a program or save one (depending on which outlet 
you used at the back). 

Let's get back now to the music. As each note number in the BEEP 
command represents a semitone rise (or fall if it’s a negative number), 
there are 12 of these to an octave. Thus middle C is 0, and the C above is 12, 
and so on. You could type music into your Timex Sinclair by setting your 
tune out as notes on staves, with bar lines, and then convert each note to 
its BEEP number and each note's duration to a number (probably setting a 
single beat as 0.25 seconds). But this is time-consuming. It would be much 
more convenient to be able to type in a melody as a series of letters for 
notes, and numbers for beats. 

Our MUSIC PLAYER Program allows you to do this. It tells you it 
treats the letters A to С as the lower octave (where “С” is middle C) and 
letters a to c as the next higher octave. You enter your melody as a single 
line where each note is followed by a number which indicates its duration. 
Гүе chosen 1 to represent a one beat note, 2 for two beats and so forth. To 
give yourself a choice of speed add a line like this: 


5 INPUT "What speed? 1 is slows 5 is Та: "їх 


You also need to change line 370 where the BEEP command is ex- 
ecuted: 
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370 BEEP ХС22/Х>Ү(27) 
As you'll see when you try this program, it is much easier than having 
to write out music on staves beforehand. 


MUSIC 


тө 


RS FOLLOUED 
EATS” 


ва 


UES.THE LOUER 


LINE OF 


PLAYER 


REM MUSIC PLAYER 

DIM X(S@)}: DIM Y ise. 

LET К-Ө: LET ісі 

BORDER 2: PAPER 4: INK С 
INVERSE 1,"M 


PRINT AT 8,18; 

PLAYE oer ә 
“TYPE IN YOUR MUSIC б 
LETTERS AND NUMBERS. 


PRINT 
"РИТ NOTES AS LETTE 
BY THEIR LENGTH IN R 


"YOL HAVE THO ACTA 
DONE IS FROM A TO 6 


З; 


PRINT 


PRINT 


AND THE UPPER FRON а TO c." 
эе INPUT NS 
106 FOR 8-3 ҮС LEN NS STEP = 
228 IF CODE N$iBD1:97 THEN БО ТО 
28 
42? IF МФВ =a" THEN LET K=-@. 
130 IF NEBI =“"d" THEN LET H=8.5 
146 IF NS{(AX="2" THEN LET K xi 
158 IF NStAl="F° THEN LEF K= 
168 IF N5£(31-"93" THEN LEY Кс „= 
277 LET Уйіз-:іСсОРЕ Маса» ауу > tz 
ER.) 
180 LEF і-і +2 
198 LET қ-а 
282 NEXT A 
21@ LET 1-4 
220 FOR T=2 Ta LEN NS ӘТЕР 2 
230 LET XL} =UAL NX CT Y «a 
240 LET L=L +1 
2588 NEXT T 
260 GO TO 360 
276 
PE pce IF NS iM =°" THEN LET К--8ё, 
290 ІР NS(A)z"5" THEN LEF RI:—R€. 
S@@ IF NSM) =“F” THEN LET K=-8.5 
310 IF N$£(t£h)z"G" THEN LET K-B8.5 
320 LET Y(LX-tcCODE NESS -87—K1 + 
338 LET К-а 
340 LET і-ізі 
зБа GO TO 200 
3660 FOR 2721 TO LEN N$.2 
370 BEEP Xir? “2,Y 3 
3868 NEXT у 
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PIANO 


It would be good to be able to play the Timex Sinclair as a piano. The next 
program allows you to do this. It uses the INKEY$ command to scan the 
keyboard to see which key you press. I’ve written it so that you have a 
choice of three octaves with the note “C” being on the “T” key in each case. 
A pictorial version of your “piano” keyboard is presented on the screen to 
help you remember which keys go with which notes. You can think of the 
letters Q to P as the white piano keys and the numbers above them as black 
sharps and flats. The Timex Sinclair was designed to play a fairly good 
“even tempered” scale, which is rather like that on a real piano, so you 
should get reasonable (if rather quiet) music from your “piano.” 


PIANO 


10 REM PIANO 
20 INK 7: BORDER Ə: PAPER 2: С 


5 | 
30 PRINT AT 5,12; INVERSE 1;"P 
IANO" 
4@ PRINT AT 8,8; “YOUR РЇБМБ” 
WHITE KEYS ARE THEA 
ROM ө‘ TO ОР" ' 
50 PRINT НТ 12,0; “PRESSING ‘Zz’ 
nic OCTAVE. “х? 


ONE" 
БТ 18,8; INVERSE “р 
RESS 0" FOR VIBRATO AND ЭН? TO. 
SUITCH OFF 

70 PRINT HT i$ ас INUERSE ыз 
RESSING “С: PUTS MID C OM 'T* 


6@ LET *=@: LET X=8.3 


L 
120 PRINT ; INVERSE 1AT 19,4; 
AT 18,6; Wu" БТ 19,5; "E^; At io 
SAS “RAT 46.225 =т=т зе, 34j “Y 
4 ;"U^;HT зе, SAT 


@;AT_ 8.5; AT 
Sri вят 6,9, TR TRI OB LASS B"; 
ат 8,15%7%;АҒ 5.19:"9":;A6T В.21; 


140 IF INKEY£$-"Z" THEN LET 
158 IF INKEY$-"X" THEN LET 


K 
к 
2 
160 IF ІМКЕҮ%Ф-“С“ THEN LET Қ 
470 IF INKEY$=“U" THEN LET X 


3 
180 IF INKEY£-"M" THEN LET хХ=@, 
даа TF INKEYG="2*“ THEN BEEP Х.- 


бан 
20e IF INHEYS$-"3" THEN BEEP Х,- 
چ‎ +h 
210 IF INKEY $="4" THEN BEEF X.- 
шең 
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REQ IF INREYS="6" THEN BEEF X.1 
E IF INKEY$-"7" THEN BEEF Х.З 
,84€6 IF INKEY$&-"9" THEN BEEP Х,6 
„2580 IF INKEY$-"O" THEN BEEP х,8 
-288 IF INKEv&-"G" THEN BEEP X,- 
way? IF INKEY$-"U" THEN BEEP X,- 
3288 IF ІМКЕҮ%-“Е“ THEN BEEP X,- 
1289 IF INKEY$-"R" THEN BEEP X,- 
208 IF INKEYS="T" THEN BEEP X.O 
310 IF INKEY$="V" THEN BEEP X,2 
ав IF INKEY$-"U^ THEN BEEP X.4 
„ШЭФ IF INKEY$-"I" THEN BEEP Х,5 
1348 IF INKEY$-"O" THEN BEEP X,.7 
„Эзе IF INKEY&-"P" THEN ВЕЕР Х.Ф 
398 99.10 хээ 


Тһе program asks you which octave you want with a choice of either 
having middle C on the T key, or the octave below this or the one above. 
Of course, there’s nothing to stop you rewriting line 140 to 350 so that 
touching other keys produces different notes. 

Finally, the program asks you if you want “vibrato.” This sets the 
note’s duration to 0.03 seconds instead of 0.3. Experiment with other 
duration values to see the effect. I found that durations much longer than 
about half a second made it too slow to play, and much shorter than three 
hundredths of a second was too “clicky.” You may like to think of a way to 
introduce a change in tempo. You'll need to have the duration of each note 
vary to produce variants like "slow,quick,quick." Try a subroutine with а 
GO SUB command. This would need to do something like play the 
pressed note at the basic duration and then follow it with two more notes 
half or even a quarter as long as the first. But don't forget that subroutines 
take a little time to execute, so the whole program might start to feel rather 
unresponsive if you add too many things. 

The Timex Sinclair will allow not only fractional durations, but frac- 
tional note values as well. This might come in useful if you want to tune 
your "Timex Sinclair organ" to another instrument. This would be easy to 
do. If you add the lines: 


"к" 
ыл БЕ 


THEN LET kK=k+0,05 
THEN LET К-К-0,05 


355 


IF ІМКЕҮФ = 
356 = 


ТЕ ІМКЕУ% 


then the notes you play will Бе а fraction sharper or flatter with each press 
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of either the K or L keys (K to sharpen, L to flatten). You could use this 
facility of producing fractional note pitches to play “oriental” sounding 
music, with 16 or more notes in a scale, instead of the usual 12. 


OTHER EFFECTS 


You can do more with your Timex Sinclair than just turn it into a piano. A 
visual display of musical notes can be produced. То do this we'll use the 
Timex Sinclair's ability to define new characters discussed in detail in the 
games chapter. The MUSIC WRITER program forms the basis of a longer 
program which allows you to type in your music much as you did in 
MUSIC PLAYER as letters, numbers and # signs, but this time it turns 
each note into a quarter note, eighth note, or the like on the screen, 
printing it on the correct stave. You can change this program so that as you 
play your Timex Sinclair like an organ or piano, it prints the notes on the 
screen. 











MUSIC WRITER 
10 REM MUSIC ,URITER 
ae PAPER 6: B: BORDER 7: С 


ЗӨ LE; Х-151 

46 REN DRAN STAVES 

Se FOR Y=2 ҒО Б 

ве PLOY е, вэ PRAWN 255,8 


19@ READ Т 
110 PORE USR “L"3A,T 
120 NEXT A 
1230 FOR В-Ө TO 7 
140 READ Y 
150 PORE USR “К”-БВ,Ү 
360 МЕХТ Б 
4122-қ PRINT OVER 1AF 3,5; “ағ 
ізі БЕЕР @.25, 
190 REN ТОР DF “оте SHAPE 
Pee DATA Өб6,4,.7,5,4,4,4,4 
210 REN BOTTON ӨР NOTE SHAPE 
геге PATA 8,08, 124.124, 124. 56L A, 


B 
230 STAPF 
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ADDING SOUND EFFECTS 


There’s a good chance that you are interested in playing games on your 
Timex Sinclair. Can the computer give the added dimension of sound to 
games? Can it make sounds like phasors firing, footsteps or train noises? 
The answer is both Yes and No. It can produce some fairly useful noises 
which will enhance your games. 

However, if you expect the sounds to be as good as those produced by 
arcade machines, I'm afraid you'll be a little disappointed. 

PHASOR FIRE, PHASOR FIRE 2 and PHASOR 3 give three ways of 
making a suitable sound for a space shooting game, and WALKING 
shows how you can incorporate sound with movement. Note that the first 
graphics character in line 140 is an L, the second is a K. 


PHASOR FIRE 


10 REM PHASOQOR FIRE 

26 LET D=@.@125 

ЗӨ FOR X-1 TO 2 

«ә FOR Y eu шш 16 STEP 2 


18 RE? PHASOR FIRE 2 

20 FOR X=-18 TO A 

S30 BEEP PC.0125,Xx 

40 NEXT Х 

co FOR Y=@ TO -5 STEP -3 
60 BEEP б.бїгэ,ү 

2€ NEXT Y 


30 REM PHASOR S 
20 FOR Х-5 TO 20 STEP 3,5 
ЗӨ БЕЕР 2729,5 
Ө6 FOR Y=28 TO 5 STEP -1.5 
БӨ BEEP .ӨбөБ,у 
70 NEXT Y 
ва PAUSE ЗӨ 
RUN 


18 REN WALKING 

29 FOR A=8 TD 7 

зе READ X 

86 POKE USR "L'"3,Xx 
ве NEXT а 
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100 FOR T=@ TO 31 

110 PRINT AT 21,J3,."7""; 

120 NEXT T 

136 FOR C= TO 31 

140 PRINT AT 2Ә,С;“Ж”: PAUSE З: 
PRIN? RF гый, pie : PAUSE 3: PRI 
NT вт 29.0;"' 

156 BEEP Ө.0с2,536: BEEP BR. йр. Фа 
160 NEXT C 

170 GO TO 186 
цаг REM DODATA FOR P мама OF 
i190 DATA 24,36.153,126,24,188,3 
32,4,24.36. 153, 126, 44 ,38,33,32 
2да STOP 


Another useful routine is the program which simulates a bomb drop. 
This makes the frequency of the note fall from around the highest pitch 
available to one some 20 semitones lower. The rate of fall is fast at first, but 
gets even faster to give the impression of the bomb speeding up as it gets 
closer to the ground. 


10 REM BOME 

ге FOR X=69 TO 55 STEP -0.3 

3@ BEEP Ө.Ө5З,х 

40 NEXT Х 

569 FOR vr-e69 TO 20 

60 BEEP @.@1.-1@: DEEP @.@1.-5 
ә: BEEP 2.01. бе 

тб NEST Y 


The final program in this chapter, MUSIGRAPH, links together the 
Times Sinclair's sound and color capabilities. It sounds notes of random 
pitch and duration (with fixed limits). The higher the note the higher up 
the screen a blob of color is printed, and the longer the note, the further to 
the right the blob is printed. The result is a collage of color in which what 
you see corresponds to what you hear. 


MUSIGRAPH 


БЕН MUSTGR нови. 


S@ LET BUR=RND 2.4 
em LET INK = {ANOS} +1 
тө PRINT INK INK; AT 2@-NOTE, xX; 


ве BEEP DUR,NDOTE 
өй NEXT X 
зөө CLS : 50 TD зә 


4 
я 


Using the 
Timex Sinclair 
in Business 


Like all computers, the Timex Sinclair by itself can do nothing. 
With appropriate software a vast variety of tasks can be handled. Users 
regularly buy software with many features they do not want, but which do 
the basic work to be done. 

As time goes on (if the system is good) they gradually come to use the 
features, and before long they cannot understand how they got along 
without them. Some examples of what a computer system can do are 
given shortly. These examples show that computer systems can be an 
enormous help—if they are organized properly. 

As I pointed out in the first chapter, computers can do anything 
which can be reduced to a set of elementary commands which they can act 
upon. They will always act exactly in accord with the information they’ve 
been given. For example, if your invoicing program contains a section to 
“send a reminder to everyone who has not paid their account this month,” 
some people will be getting letters threatening legal action if they don’t 
pay $0.00 at ONCE. 

The degree of care required in producing and using computer pro- 
grams depends upon the application. The effort required to ensure abso- 
lutely that the space shuttle goes up, rather than down, would be wasted 
on a new and better anagram game. 

Computer applications can be grouped into a number of (not clearly 
delimited) classifications: 
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Business and Data Processing: Usually fairly simple operations 
are carried out on relatively large amounts of data. Stock control, 
for example, requires virtually nothing more difficult than addi- 
tion and subtraction, but it is important to find the required data 
as fast as possible. Most of the time taken to run a program is 
used up in handling information held in memory. A well- 
designed business system will comprise modules which can 
interact with each other. That is, a sale should cause changes in 
your ledgers and your stock, and invoices, advice notes, and the 
like should be produced. There are advantages to having your 
word processor program interact with your business programs. 
Everything should be as foolproof as possible. In particular, 
human error should be expected and checked for when this is 
feasible (for example, the program should check that entries are, 
in some sense, reasonable). Such business systems are few and 
far between, but they are worth paying for. 


Word Processing: The Timex Sinclair is capable of being a very 
respectable word processor. A word processor allows you to 
type in text and see it on the screen in raw form. You can edit, 
insert, delete or move text to your heart’s delight. When the 
wording is right, you can print your text, neatly formatted. Then 
you can go back and make further changes. 


Scientific or "Number-Crunching": Calculations can be very 
complex. Relatively little input, output, and memory may be 
required, but much CPU time is spent on actual calculations. 


Technical Applications: The Timex Sinclair can be used to sim- 
plify life for such people as architects, planners and engineers. 
Elementary programming skill can pay off for these applica- 
tions, as many non-standard calculations arise. Standard tech- 
nical software also exists, and is often very worthwhile. 


Real-Time and Control Applications: In this group, the com- 
puter is plugged into the real world. The result of a process is not 
a printout, but an action, such as switching motors on and off. In 
many cases the programs are time-critical, that is, the result 
must be ready at exactly the right time, neither too early nor too 
late. This is unlike most other applications which can proceed at 
their own rate. 


Communications: Computers can be used to communicate 
with a variety of devices, including, in particular, other compu- 
ters. This can be done over ordinary telephone lines. Many 
interesting possibilities arise. 


The Timex Sinclair is well-suited to business applications because it is a 
powerful machine at a very reasonable price. If a business is to use a 
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computer, there are obvious and real advantages to owning one. Just 
about everybody who has used a typewriter has uses for a word processor. 
The Timex Sinclair may emerge as a much-used real-time controller, and 
will show its capabilities doing useful scientific work. 

It is generally recommended, quite rightly, that you should look at the 
software you need before deciding which computer to buy. Many people 
have been trapped by buying computers with impressive specifications 
only to discover that suitable software was not available, and would be 
somewhat expensive to have produced to order. This attitude should 
perhaps be modified slightly in view of the enormous market which the 
Timex Sinclair has. Whatever you need is either available now, or will 
probably become available in due course. Timex Sinclair business software 
tends to be fairly cheap compared to similar software for other machines. 
However, lengthy demonstrations, after-sales support, and custom mod- 
ifications are rare. When selecting software for the Timex Sinclair, keep in 
mind that the quality of packaging and advertising will not necessarily 
correlate with the quality of the software. Recommendations from 
knowledgable users and, to a certain extent, magazine reviews are the 
main sources of information. 

Even if you decide not to buy commercial business software at the 
moment, there are a number of ways you can use the computer to help you 
using programs you've written or adapted yourself. 

The balance of this chapteris five programs I've written to give you an 
indication of the ways in which the Timex Sinclair can help you in a small 
business or at home. The programs may not fit your current needs exactly, 
but should be fairly easy to modify to make them suitable for you. 

The programs are: 


Personal Accounts: allows you to specify any number of recur- 
rent costs and—like the other programs—contains a menu to 
allow you, among other options, to save the current state of your 
accounts on tape. 


Diary: sorts entries into date order, and prints them out on 
demand. 


Telephone Directory: accepts names and telephone numbers 
(as might be expected), searches rapidly through the directory 
for a requested name and can be updated and expanded at any 
time. 


Database: stores up to 130 items of 24 characters twice (on a 16K 
machine; a much larger file can be created on a 48K machine), in 
a way which allows them to be accessed by one of two criteria. 
The program is set up to store a collection of 130 records and can 
print out a list of records in alphabetical order by artist name or 
by title, and allows searches to be made through either list. It can 
easily be adapted to handle other requirements, and, if only a 
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single file is required, and fewer characters per file are needed, 
can handle many more items, while still retaining the order and 
search facilities. 


Financial Model/Sales Projection: one of the most popular 
packages of business software in the world is Visicalc, a spread 
sheet calculator which allows the user to feed in current figures, 
then make future projections based on those figures. This pro- 
gram performs two of the tasks of Visicalc: it analyzes the pat- 
tern of sales figures from month to month (or between whichev- 
er time periods you decide), and then allows those figures to be 
projected, with the projection based either on the average sale 
per month for the period when results are known, or on the sales 
results of the last known month. 


These programs may well need modification to be of use to you ina 
small business, or for home use. The main reason for including them in 
this chapter, apart from their immediate use, is to show the ways business 
software can be written. Business software rarely contains “clever” coding 
as do many arcade games programs. The approach is usually more me- 
thodical and less exciting. The tasks to be accomplished by a business 
software package can usually be clearly delineated before you begin, 
whereas a game may evolve as the program is written. 

You'll find it relatively easy, once you know what you're trying to 
achieve with a business program, to write the program, or to get someone 
to write it for you. 

We'll now look at the programs one by one, and see what we can learn 
about writing business applications software from the listings. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


When you first run this, you'll see a menu appear which reads as follows: 


Current balance is $0 


ENTER 

1 - To start from scratch 

2 - To modify Payment schedule 
3 - To dePosit monev 

4 - To save on tare 

9 - To stop 


Itisa good idea to provide a menu like this to ensure that the program 
can be used without either elaborate instructions or the programmer 
leaning over the shoulder of the user explaining what to do next. It would 
be reasonable to assume that the first time you run this program, you enter 
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1, “To start from scratch.” When you do this, you'll see: “Enter the number 
of items which must be paid for each month.” Here you input the number 
of recurrent costs you have, such as your mortgage, car payment, any 
installment payment commitments, your credit card, other standing 
orders, and the like. It is best to be overgenerous with the number of 
categories when you first run this, as it is impossible to add later ones once 
you've started using the package. 

If you enter 4, as the number of recurrent costs (as is shown in the 
sample run which follows the program listing), you'll then be asked to 
enter, one by one, the "name of item," and then the monthly cost of this. 
Names of items, and their costs, can easily be changed later on. Once 
you've run through the list (adding "blank" items for spare numbers 
you've given yourself in excess of your immediate needs), you'll be given 
the chance to modify any of them you wish: "If this is correct, press 
ENTER. If there is an error, enter the number of the item you wish to 
change." 

If the program does not yet have your bank balance, as it will not 
when you first run it, it will instruct you to "Enter last known balance," 
and then "Enter any deposits, including salary, one by one. Terminate 
entries by entering "E" ". As you enter any deposits you've made, the 
balance figure—shown at the top left hand corner of the screen— will 
automatically increase. Once you've added all your deposits, and signaled 
this to the Timex Sinclair by entering "E", you'll be given a further choice: 
"Enter 1 to subtract all of current payment schedule, or 2 for menu". If you 
enter 1, the computer will subtract the total cost of all the items you listed 
earlier as your recurrent costs. It will print up the balance before, and after, 
the month's costs have been subtracted. 

You will then be back at the starting menu, by this time the "Current 
balance figure is . . .” is not (we hope) zero, as it was the first time you ran 
the program. All variables within a program are saved with the program 
when it is saved on cassette. However, starting the program next time 
with RUN or CLEAR will wipe out the contents. The last line of the 
program (GO TO 430) ensures that, after the first time you use the pro- 
gram, it will start running automatically, retaining your present balance. 

Notice, when you run this program, the use of INK and FLASH to 
highlight parts of the program. The color and other graphic effects should 
be used whenever necessary to cut down on the possibility of operator 
error. As well as this, input should be "error-trapped" where possible, so 
that a user error does not cause the whole program to crash. For example, 
line 325 rejects a null input from line 320. A null input (just pressing 
ENTER without previously entering a number) would cause a crash at line 
340. Similarly, although the program asks (in line 310) for "E" to be entered 
to terminate the entry of deposits, the program willalso accept "e" as there 
are no instructions within the program to ensure that CAPS LOCK has 
been engaged. 
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PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


10 REM PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 
ір LET BRLANCE=3 
15 GO TO 430 


20 PRINT о S “Enter the number 
OF items which must be Paid far 
аск month" 

Зе INPUT NUMBER: ELS 

48 DIM RS INUNBER.12) 

Бә DIM AINUNBER: 

66 FOR Я=1 ТО NUNBER 

FÈ PRINT AT 8-1,.@: “Enter mame 
OF. сыған е FE інен i:B 

сә INPUT Rei: 

за PRINT AT F-43.8: "And how muc 
н 15 APIA? “each month? lin Ж? 


аа INPUT mini 
118 PRINT AT 8-3, б AS TRB ЗОВ (FE 
ТАВ 15; ""; ала: 


128 NEXT а 


452 PRINT ““Іғ this із correct, 
Press", FLASH 1: "ENTER"; FLASH 
Q;". ІР there із an error: “ent 
er the number of the item”, uaou 


150 IF Бф-““ THEN GO TO 26р 
160 LET B-uUnL BS 

үгэ” RECANTE "Enter new name for i 
81 pie 2 

186 INPUT AS (БЭ 

1390 PRINT “And how much is "IHE 
(B),," gach month? tin =} 


2028 INPUT ACE) 

гіз сіз 

ага FOR A=1 ТО NUNBER 

езе PRINT AS TAB З;Вжіні;тав аз; 
e 27 m imi 

240 NEXT A 

250 GO TO 130 

268g CLS 

„265 IF BALSNCE<>8 THEN GO Ta 2c 
ЫН 

е?е PRINT ^""Enter Last known E 
stance" 

сё INPUT BALANCE 

=з CLS 

зей PRINT AT 86.0:"5":BRHLRNCE 
318 PRINT ^'"Eni&r anu deposiis 
+ iDtiudings"."salaru,. Әле bu опе 
eos Terminate entries bu enterin 
9 оғын зг “YE 

зав INPUT O$ 

SES IF 68-55 THEN GO TO 3268 

338 IF Q&-"E" OR Gt&-"e" THEN GC 
TO 368 

S48 LET BALANCE=BALANCE+UAL ag 
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355 IF Cz2 THEN GO ТО 458 
sear LET SPEND=8: FOR A=1 TO МОН 
14580 LET SPEND=SPEND +5 {A} 

zga NEXT à 

4898 CLs 

410 PRINT "'"Batance before cur 
Tent“. costs yas $` BALANCE 

428 LET BALANCE=BALGNCE-SPENR 
аза PRINT "'"Current balance is 
$° BALANCE 


440 РБЮОЗЕ Shh 
ала PRINT ""ENTER" 
4568 PRINT 71 - Te start From s 
cratch" 

алта PRINT “"“S - То »ndifu Paume 
Di schedule“ 

Ga PRINT “3 - То deposit mane 


455 PRINT '"4 - То save on tape 


аза PRINT ““Бб - Te stop“ 
зөө I АД C: CLS 


51а С=1 THEN LET BRLANCE =8: 
GO TO 28 

S20 IF 72-2 THEN GO TD 218 

SSS IF C=3 THEN GO TD прил 

заа I C жа. THEN SAVE “ACCOUNTS” 
sua ше THEN 5ТОР 

sea ЁО TO 438 


SAMPLE RUN: PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


ENTER 

i - TO start fram scratch 

2 - TO MOdiFu paument* sSthedute 
S - Fe deposit money 

4 - То Save on tape 

5 - Ta stop 

x Credit card 675.5 

= Martgage FOS. 234 

34 Caf $456.25 

i Transport $20.42 

If this із correct. press 
ENTER. ІР there is әт error. 
enter the number of the item 
uou wish to change. 

123554 .64 

Enter ny deposits, inctuding 
salar опе bu опе. 

Termi 


3 
ate entries bu enterina E 
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Balance before current 
costs was %1245а.г2“ 


Current balance is $16293.8 


ENTER 

1 - To start from scratch 

a - То modify paument schedule 
3 - То deposit moneu 

4 ~ Та save on tape 

3 ~ To stop 


DIARY 


The diary program can be used, of course, for any scheduling system and 
although it deals with days at the moment, it can be fairly easily modified 
to work for hours of the day if your needs so dictate. 

This is a much simpler program than any of the others in this chapter 
because its task is fairly easy to outline: (a) accept a date and an event; (b) 
sort the events into date order and (c) print them out on demand. 

However the program is not as simple as it could be because of the 
way we write dates. Although this program will only accept dates in one 
form, as the number of the day, a slash (/), the number of the month, 
slash, and the year, a moment's thought will show that if the computer 
just ignored the slashes, and sorted the dates by their size, it would put the 
I2th of December 1901 ahead of the first of January 1999 (121201 is a bigger 
number than 10199). Therefore the program must be able to manipulate 
the date in such a way as to ensure that earlier dates come out as "smaller 
numbers," but can still be printed in a form a human being will recognize. 
A further problem comes from the fact that the day can be one or two 
digits, and the month can be one or two digits. The computer must be able 
to add a leading zero to single digit months or days (and, of course, must 
know when such a zero is needed). 

The routine which does all this lies between lines 40 and 80. Line 40 
asks you to enter the date, given an example of the form required. Line 50 
sets another string (A$) equal to the date, so it can be simply printed in a 
few lines' time. Line 60 checks to see if the second element of the date 
string is a slash, and if itis, knows that the month is a single digit, so adds a 
zero at the beginning. Line 70 checks to see if the fifth element of the date 
string is a slash (which it will only be if the day is a single digit) and if it is, 
adds a zero before the day digit. Then, in line 80, the date is rearranged so 
that the year comes first, followed by the month, and then the day. 

Line 90 prints the date in its original form (which is why we set B$ 
equal to the date you entered) in the top right hand corner. You are then 
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asked to enter the “event” you wish to record next to that date. As in the 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS program, you now have the ability to accept the 
entry in its present form, or reject it to enter it again. 

Assuming that you have accepted it, the program makes the element 
of the D$ array, which is holding your diary, equal to the date (in its 
computer-readable form) and the event. 

The routine from 220 then sorts out the contents of the diary, and 
prints them in a form you will understand, with line 330 turning the date 
back into a form you will recognize. Underneath the program is a short 
sample run. As an exercise, you may want to add a menu—as іп the 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS program—to allow you to save the diary as it is 
or amend it. Even in its present form, if you save the diary on cassette, and 
then start it with GO TO 40 (rather than RUN), you'll retain all the 
previous diary contents, and be able to add additional ones which will 
automatically be sorted into date order. 


DIARY 


10 REM DIARY 

эв DIM D$ (200, 22) 

50 FOR D=1 ТО гай 

48 INPUT “Enter date fas 12-35 
5l “SBS 
So LET Бб4Я-Б 
БӘ IF пфігріс”/” THEN LET Бя“ 


7 IF AS (SI 27s" THEN LET N$=A$ 
i TO 3) +°B"sAS {a4 TO 2 


БӨ LET AS=ARIF TO 834+Aet1 To 2 
з+афіа TD Бі 

Ээй PRINT AT G.S;"Date: “ОБфЁ 

188 PRINT ‘‘"Enter schedule ite 
а“, “(Ма more than 22 letters“ 

iia INPUT Cs 

зэв CLS 

138 PRINT AT 6,8;B5;"—-":C& 

148 PRINT ТР this is correct 

ress "j INVERSE 1; "ENTER"; IN 


ғ Press 

VERSE G,"IF incorrect, press " 
шэн 1; ""E""; FLASH 8, “then ENT 
152 INPUT ES: CLS 

150 IF Еф>"”" THEN GO ТО ао 

3178 LET DSib) =Rescs 

ise PRINT “‘"Press ": INVERSE 1 
"ENTER"; IMVERSE 025 to enter n 
ext item,“ "ог any letter. then 
ENTER, to"."print out schedute" 
350 INPUT ЕФ: CLS 

2ай IF Es="" THEN NEXT D 

210 PRINT PAPER 2; FLASH 2; "Pte 
ase stand by...": PRISE 100. CLS 


220 LET Bze 
230 LET GzD 
240 LET 2гі 
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250 LET 68=2+1 
2649 IF Е>с THEN GO To аза 
270 IF DSR) D$) THEN GO TO 2 


250 LET 2=2+1: СО TO 250 
ЭЭС LET бӨф-ір>%і23 
Баз LET DS iz) шін 


310 LET Dg$i{B) =$ 

S228 GO TO 288 

S38 PRINT D$iG!U3 ro 43:72." DST 
SICS TO Бу; “z= DSD їл TO 2) ун” 
DEIR i7 TG 3 

S48 LET б-б-61 

58 IF G>@ THEN GDO TO сас 


SAMPLE RUN: DIARY 


Y3 7 15 E4 CONGRESS APGRESS 
RRR -Sd-FRANCHISE EXPANSION 
S915 -84-NEGOTIATE MERGER 
Ge.s3.S4-UISIT LOCAL ӘІЗТРІСТ 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


You should be able to see a link between DIARY, TELEPHONE DIREC- 
TORY and the program which follows it, DATABASE. All three—in es- 
sence—accept information from the user, sort it in some way (or ways in 
the case of DATABASE) and then either print it out in order or allow it to 
be searched. The structures of the three programs should give you a 
number of clues as to how you can construct a filing/sorting/access pro- 
gram to suit your own needs. 
The directory menu outlines the possibilities: 


Enter one number: 

- To start new directory 
- To add new names 

- To search for number 

- To save directory 

- To print directory 


лавом pa 


- То stop 


In its present form, it will accept 200 entries of up to 32 characters, but 
if you are happy to simply enter first names, then you can easily increase 
the number of entries by changing line 20 to DIM D$(400,16). You enter 
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the name and then the number, and are given the chance to approve it, 
before it is added to the directory. 

If you wish to enter a new name, you then press ENTER and are 
returned to line 40 for the next element of the directory. 

If you wish to sort the directory into order, you press any key (except 
BREAK), then press ENTER. The directory is then sorted into alphabetical 
order, based on the first letter of the entered name (so you'll need to enter 
surnames first if you want the directory sorted by surname). You are now 
returned to the menu. If you enter 3 “To search for number,” the program 
goes to line 500 and prints up “Enter name required”. The program 
searches through the directory (taking a surprisingly short time to do so), 
and either prints up the number when it finds it (and it will only search for 
a name exactly the same, spaces and all, as the one you've directed it to 
look for), or reports “Name not found." 

This program, like the PERSONAL ACCOUNTS one, allows you to 
save the directory on tape, and then have it run automatically (without 
losing its contents) on being reloaded. If you wish to start it manually, 
without losing the contents, start it with GO TO 360, rather than RUN. 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


ій REM TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
са TO 360 


T 
гё DIM D$ (2800,32) 
зә FOR D=1 TQ 200 

4.0 ысыт “Enter name “7B 


% 
23 PRI AT 2,02; “Nane: “B$ 
118 INBUT "Enter telephone пив с. 
er “C$ 
зэр CLS 
130 PRINT AT 06,0;B$;" ";C5 


140 PRINT "*"If this is correct 

Ё газа әж,ТЫМЕНЗЕ Ч ace аты ну 
5 incorrec г e. 

1 ; а, then ENTE 


180 IF Es: ЕЕ: ТНЕМ GO TO 490 
» as te 
170 LET Bc (D3 3-09 "CS 
150 PRINT "'"Press "j INVERSE 1 
PUENTER"; INVERSE @;" to enter n 


ext item, “ог any letter, then 
ENTER, 33 ERG directory" 

эа МЕНТ THE 

2068 EET NEXT р 

439 PRI PAPERS B. FLASH 1; "Sor 
818: РОКЕ 25692,0 

220 LET вер 

529 LET =D 


G 
24@ LET 2-1 
250 LET B=7+ 
26@ IF B»G THEN со TD заа 
270 IF DS$(B) >D$(Z)} THEN’ GO TO 2 
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260 2=2+1: GO TO 250 
29@ LET 92509153 

зөө L DS (25 =р%$ (65У 

310 LET 0% (8) -68 

заа GO TO 2868 

330 PRINT Р (С) 

340 LET GzG-1 


350 IF EI" THEN GO ТО гай 


360 PHI ug CDE one number: ” 
370 PRINT Е То start new di 
rectory" 


384 PRINT "ә - Ta add new name 
s~“ 
Зәй PRINT ""3 - To search for n 


um ber °" 

400 PRINT "4 - То save directa 
ry ag 

485 PRINT "5 - To print direc: 
orgy" 


410 PRINT “"е - To stop" 

420 INPUT B: ELS 

430 IF В-і THEN Ga TO ге 
B=2 THEN NEXT D 

4598 IF B=3 THEN БО ТО api ў 
Б-4 THEN SAVE “DIRECTORY 


465 IF B=5S THEN FOR A=P TO i 57 
EP -1: LPRINT D£ín!: NEXT A 

470 IF B-G THEN STOP 

450 GO TO зей 4 
БЗӨӨ PRINT "'"Enter name require 
d“ 


S1? INPUT A$: LET F=LEN AS 

S20 PRINT “7 FLASH 1; INK 1:“5є 
arching for “;R3 

S530 FOR A=1 TO D 

40 IF DERI íi TO F3-n$ THEN PRI 
NT '"Dh&in3siFs«i TQ 3}: GO TO зба 

зө NEXT A _ 

PEO PRINT '""Name not Found” 

S70 GO то з58 


SAMPLE RUN: TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


INKEY 111-8886 
JOHN 2444-7777 
MAGGIE 222-2222 
TIM 311-1111 
URIRH 444-5555 
XENON 656-6565 


DATABASE 


This program, which is really an elaborate form of TELEPHONE DIREC- 
TORY, is designed here to hold a collection of musical records, and store 
them in two files, one by name of artist, and one by title of musical 
selection. It is included in this section because it can be used as a business 
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filing system. As with other menu-driven programs, the menu outlines 
the possibilities: 


- Create new file 

- Add new items 

Print out by artist name 
- Print out by title 

- Search for an artist 

- Search for a title 

To save database on tare 
- To stop 


Л Б hie 
! 


со - 0 
І 


Тһе program asks you to enter ARTIST/COMPOSER, then TITLE, 
then CLASSIFICATION. Classification is your own filing system refer- 
ence. The program does not sort using this, but simply appends it to 
sorted lists, so looking for a title will produce the title, artist and classifica- 
tion; and looking for an artist will produce artist, title and classification. 
The Е% array holds the file which is sorted by artist, and the title file is held 
іп the E$ array. When searching for an artist or a title, the program only 
compares the first four letters of the name. The printout shows a tiny 
DATABASE of five records, printed out in artist order, and then in title 
order. 


DATABASE 
39 REN DATABASE 

20a PRINT т“ є{вєєї an option 
25 PRINT SUA - Ггвазв neg Fait: 
б PRINT ~"2 - Red пеш tiers” 


40 PRINT "а - Print aut by a: 
tist name" 
S@ PRINT бф - Print out buy 13 
6@ PRINT "5 - Search for an a 
is 
708 PRINT “6 - Searth Fer а tj 
е " 
ве PRINT :“2 - То save databas 


ай PRINT "Б - To stop" 
заа ІМРИТ A 


138 CLS 

320 IF A=] THEN iD SUR ріш 
1308 IF A=2 THEN NEXT М 

140 IF A=3 THEN GO SUB өзе 
150 IF я=4 THEN GO SUS суй 
160 IF A=35 THEN GO Sib 710 
126 IF A=6 THEN GO SUB Bee 
Ва IF 53-7 THEN SAVE "бата" 
180 IF R=8 THEN STOP 

гә со TO 28 

218 DIM F$(i3e,24 БІН ESt ise 
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220 PORE 23602, 
оз FOR 1-1 TO 138: Сіз 

сай PRINT AT а > INK 2, .Enter 
“2” to terminat "^ "neu eniries' 
250 PRINT AT i@, р; "Item numbe: 
“3 FLASK lju 

ЭЭ s aii “Enter artist-compose 


IRG 
270 IF Вф-"25 THEN GO ТО ао 
сёй PRINT “Re 

292 INPUT “Enter titie “;Т% 
зай PRINT ‘Ts | 
310 INPUT “Enter classi fitatior: 


С 

зое PRIN "Cs 

GER PRINT ““ІР this іс carrect. 
Press "; INVERSE 1; "ENTER"; INU 
ERSE A, “if not, Press any key, 
"then ENTER" 

340 INPUT 24 

350 IF 27#<>"" THEN GO ТО Dae 
360 LET Fi}! =A: + SSS "gU 
зға LET Еф =T$+": “ASE: Mle 
TOA NEXT .i 

зое CLS с 
420 PRINT INK 1: FLASH 1; .Pieas 
e stand buy...sorting 

425 LET Gai: LET Ә-ә 

418 LET 7-і 

440 LET B=7+i 

450 IF B»G THEN LET С -Б-1: IF G 
>а s GO TO 436 

455 IF б-0 THEN GO TO o20 

4277 IF Ғ%іБ)<Ғ%(273 THEN GO ТО =. 


470 LET ZzZ41: GO ТО 446 
450 LET J 


p 


г 


540 LET Б-2-1 

56 IF Вэб THEN LET G-G-1: IF С 
*@ THEN GO ТО 250 

560 IF G=@ THEN CLS : GO TO ге 
5780 IF ЕВ) «ES (2) THEN GO TO 5 


580 LET ZzZs1: GO ТО 548 


R 
710 PRINT “Enter name of artist 
720 INPUT NS: LET N$-N3" me 
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730 FOR М-1 ТО J 

740 IF F$(M i TO 4) =NS$t TO 43 T 
HEN GO TO тта 

758 NEXT М 

760 PRINT “Artist not found": P 
AUSE 200: RETURN 

770 PRINT РЕМ 

FOR PAUSE 8 

798 RETURN 

баа PRINT "Enter title“ 

INPUT N$: LET NS=N5+" = 

S20 FOR Н-і ТО ıJ 

ВӨЗӨ IF ЕМ) { TO 4) =NSt TO 43 T 
HEN GO ТО 860 

840 NEXT HM 

850 PRINT "Tittle not found": PR 
USE 20: RETURN 

Әбе PRINT ES(H: 

еғе PAUSE e 

еге RETURN 


SAMPLE OUTPUT FROM DATABASE 


BEATLES: HELP: one 

CHOPIN: WALTZ: 34-3 
HOZART : FANTASIA: K267 
STONES: RAINBOW: DES 
VIVALDI: FOUR SEASONS: ЕД 


FRNTRSIA: MOZART: KI? 
FOUR SEASONS: VIVALDI.: EA 
HELP: BEATLES: ора 
RAINBOW: STONES: DE3 
WALTZ: CHOPIN: 3242 


FINANCIAL MODEL/SALES PROJECTION 


As I explained at the start of these programs, the FFNANCIAL MODEL 
provides a crude version of a few of the facilities provided by spread sheet 
calculator programs like Visicalc. This program is designed to take month- 
ly sales figures, or number of rejects, or turnover in staff or any other count 
of an event which occurs fairly regularly and has been recorded at regular 
intervals, and from this information extrapolate future monthly returns, 
assuming all other factors remain the same. 

When you run it, you'll first be asked if you want a “hard copy” (i.e. 
dumped to the printer) of the program’s output. If you enter 1 for yes, all 
the important output of this program (which will not include all the user 
prompts) will be LPRINTed, as well as being displayed on the screen. Next 
you'll be asked: “For how many months are figures available?” Change 
months to days, or years or whatever time period you are working to. You 
will then be asked to enter the figure for each month. As it is set up at the 
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moment, the program can cope with the input of 19 months. Change the 
“A — 1" at the start of line 100 to a zero if you have more than 19 months’ 
data. 

The Timex Sinclair will then work out the approximate change from 
month to month. Comparing month two with month one, month three 
with month two and so on. The average percentage change will then be 
given. 

You are then able to make an extrapolation of results, specifying the 
number of months for which you want figures projected, and whether you 
want this projection based on the last month for which you have a figure or 
on the average result per month. 

Once this has been provided, the menu allows you a number of 
choices: 


1. Runthe projection again (which means you can change the starting 
figure from average to last month, or vice versa, and over a longer or 
shorter period of time). 

2. Run through output again, but without entering figures again 
(although you'll still have to answer prompts for the projection). 

3. Run the program from the beginning (this wipes all current data). 

4. Save this run on tape (which you'll then recapture by choosing 
option 2 of this menu after reloading). 

5. Stop. 


If you've run through the program once without the printer working, 
and you decide you'd like a hard copy, use 5 to stop the program when 
you reach the menu, then restart the program with GO TO 10 rather than 
RUN. Next, select item 2 from the menu, and you'll get your figures on to 
the printer without having to re-enter them. 


FINANCIAL MODEL/SALES PROJECTON 


18 REM ҒІМӘМСІНІ MODEL 
oHLES PROJECTION 
15 GO ЗОВ 49680 
2@ PRINT *'"For Бо» many month 
s are figures available? 


30 INPUT M: LET ТОТ-а 

4@ IF HA THEN GO TO за 

50 CLS : BIN А МАДЫ DIM ВМА 

68 POKE зүсэн 

70 FOR A=1 TO H 

6@ PRINT АТ 20,0; “Enter Figure 
бог month "; FLASH 1: INK 2;A 
эв INPUT A(R) 


200 PRINT HT A-1,8; BRIGHT 1; P 
APER 1; INK 7; йо nth Өр 7T 
AB (27-LEN STR AIA); Athri« 

105 IF 2-3 THEN LPRINT “ Мо 
nth “:8:5 “TAB (17-0ЕМ STR$ ALE 


3; АҺ ЯН); 
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110 LET TOT=TOT+AtA): NEXT A 
135 PRINT ӨТ 2050; 0. 


а,а; 

20 LET AV=TOT IH: FÈR Бес TO H 
Қы LET BIiBi = (100-(5(Б- 413 #18805 
140 NEXT Б 

145 PAUSE 166 

150 PRINT 27° FLASH 1; INK. 2337 
Difference between months: 

155 IF 2-1 THEN LPRINT E Differ 
ence between вопіс 


162 ғар В-д TO м 

220 PRINT “Month "; INK ;A-1i, 
EA Zt; TAB Sj "tea ponin it INR i; 

INK ©; - ": INT (531 +.5); P n 

"ауз IF Z=3 THEN L PRINT “Month p 
A~ ~A, TIO Bon th "RS = "US INT (Bi 
RB)*-.53,"7"-X" 

1850 NEXT 


n 
185 PAUSE 188 

i98 LET TOTAL =a 

200 FOR A=2 TO M 

210 LET TOTARL-TOTRL +B iA) 

222 NEXT A | 

230 LET AVERAGE=INT iTOTAL siaga~ 
(М-13 3 riaa 

225 PRINT > INK а; "------------ 


н н ee مت‎ ee «ыз Sumae کت ست‎ ann ame مت ص جت جوت‎ nnen سیت‎ 


_ 248 PRINT “яу change is " 
INK 1; FLASH 4: + PUERAGE: TINK а; 

“FLASH а; "x" 

245 IF z= 1 THEN LPRINT “Average 
change is “; AVERAGE; “Уч 

25@ PAUSE 108 

255 PRINT ° INK 2; ------------ 


-- -- -- ғы «- «- ч» سے کت‎ вээ کے‎ — ә کے سے‎ амь өз. کے سے‎ чыл «а эь амь m D 


260 PRINT "Мош a Кала p о? 
chan : 
265 FE; Z=2 THEN LPRINT "How а р 
rojection of change: 

270 INPUT "How many month's Pro 
Jee de you want? “> NUMBE 


езе PRINT '"Final recorded pani 
h was “|; ATM 

2oge PRINT p Average per month u 
as ";AODr:(INT ВОУ/Л1 ОО 

зе INPUT "Dno Du ю155 іп hase 


Projection on - Final month; 
оғ. 2 - Average manth 
“305 PRINT ' INK 82:5------------ 


506 IF 2-1 THEN LPRINT чад 
320 LET EA iR UO pane Dzite-t(iiBrií 
INT ETTEI AND 

TER ee PRINT? Benth e. recorded: 


316 ТЕ 2-1 THEN LPRINT "Month i 
4 recorded: “AN? 
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заё FOR A=2 TO NLIHRER 

325 FORE 85655, 

зза LET E =E +AVERAGE 1E7100 

340 pio ee “РВ; project 


NT 
342 IF 2=1 THEN LPRINF "Month " 
;,h;", Projected: 's INF ҮЕЭ 
345 NEXT А 
550 PAUSE 1660: РОКЕ 23692 , 8 
355 PRINT INK 2; a ав леа де шейт ийаш 


fum эв чинь «ян» ы» “инь ^ | оно «мө. «кез тан» «ир ow «Шы; ae «ом. өне om 


356 IF 2-1 THEN LPRINT “- =é 


зба PRINT ' INK 2; INVERSE 1; "Е 
nter сиг choice: 
370 RINT “ТАВ &;"4 - To run рг 





xo ЫЗ ain" 
збе PRINT ТӨВ з; "е - To run thr 
ough output again, but 
without "eos y 
“асар ga n 
ай PRINT TRB 3,"3 - 28 run the 
Program from the b 
eginning' 
4080 PRINT TAB З; “4 - Te Save АҺ 
is run an tape" 
405 PRINT TAB з; "= - Fe stap' 
410 LET A$= Ч 
420 Е E PA THEN СО TD 418 
аза IF Ag="1" THEN GO TO 268 


446 IF n$-"2" THEN GO TO 150 
м RU 


460 IF Вфё-"4" THEN SAUE "SOLES" 
470 IF Ag="5" THEN STOP 


450 GO TQ 36e 
4360 INPUT "Do you want hard cep 
ч of FEE 


2 Мо; 
зөө IF 21 ОН “тэв THEN GO TO ag 


510 RETURN 


PART OF ONE OUTPUT: FINANCIAL MODEL 


Month 1 1345 

Month 2 1456 

Month 3 1562 

Month 4 1678 

Month 5 1789 

Difference between months: 
Month 4 to month 2 - Ви 
Honth 2 to month 3 - PE 
Month 3 to manth 4 - PY 
Month 4 to вОЛЇЬБО5 - Би 


Ce өше «е «қа» M u чала eee ee ee “завь амы» «мы» «мы» eee oo «мы» wua oe ee ee n «мы» sne n. uum ee ee «ғ» 


Month 2, recorded: 17558 
Month 2, projected: 190192 
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Month 3, Projected: 2043 
Month 4, Projected: 2154 
Month Б, projected: 2334 
Month &6, Projected: разг 
3 - TO run Projection again 
2 - TO run through output 
&g&in, but uithout 
entering Figures 
agazir 
3 - TO run the p агат 


From the begi 
4 - TO Save this run 
on tape 
o - ТО stop 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Gilder, Jules H. BASIC Computer Programs in Science and 
Engineering. Rochelle Park, N.J.: Hayden Book Company, 
Inc., 1981. 


Poole, Lou and Borchers, Mary. Some Common BASIC 
Programs. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1981. 


Sternberg, Charles D. BASIC Computer Programs for Busi- 
ness. Rochelle Park, N.J.: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 
1981. 


Struble, George. Business Information Processing with 
BASIC. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Com- 
pany, 1980. 














5 
Ж 


Using the 
Timex Sinclair 
in Education 


This chapter is written for those who wish to use the Timex 
Sinclair as an aid in teaching others, such as parents helping their child- 
ren, or a teacher using the computer in class. However, there is no reason 
why you cannot use the programs and ideas, if you wish, to help yourself 
with revision for exams, or just for a little brain-stretching exercise. It is 
quite interesting how much you can learn just by trying to write a program 
which will help others learn. At the very least, you may well pick up a 
smattering of French, physics or whatever while looking up information 
to store in a quiz program’s DATA statements. 

Commercial, educational software for the Timex Sinclair (or any other 
computer for that matter) tends to suffer from one of two faults. It is either 
so simple and general that it is of little use to anyone, or is so specialized 
that it is of use to only a very few. Creating your own learning tools with 
the computer overcomes both these faults. You can tailor the program 
exactly to your needs: teaching and testing just those parts of courses 
which appear to need particular attention. The routines and programs 
discussed in this chapter can easily be adapted for your specific needs. 

The chapter will concentrate on programs which give practice at basic 
skills—such as basic mathematics and (in the case of one program) know- 
ledge of French. There are many other types of educational programs you 
could write which could teach new material, or perhaps take the place of 
time-consuming laboratory work (such as a program which “combines 
chemicals” in specified quantities, and showed the resultant mixtures). In 
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most cases, you'll find that one or more of the programs given here will 
give you a starting point to produce the program you need. 

Educational programs—as you'll see a little later on—do not have to 
be dull. Some teaching programs can even be written quite explicitly as 
games. Educational games require the players to develop and apply their 
knowledge in order to compete with other students. To work well, success 
should go to those who use their knowledge most effectively, and 
although random factors may play some part, they should not determine 
the outcome of the game. 

Programs that teach new material can be very lengthy, as the pro- 
grammer needs to anticipate all of the likely mistakes and misconceptions 
that may arise, and to provide correction sequences for them. The same 
material will need to be presented in a number of different ways so that a 
child who does not understand the first explanation may succeed when 
the information is presented in a different way. 

This sounds extremely demanding, almost impossible, and a good 
“half-way house" to this sort of program is one which is written with the 
knowledge that the student has a particular text book with him or her as 
the program proceeds. Then the program can be used more as an intelli- 
gent guide to the book, than as a stand alone teacher. The program could, 
for example, say: "Now that you've shown that you understand that 
Lamaism's beliefs and worship derive from the Mahayana form of Bud- 
dhism, I'd like you to turn to page 26 of the textbook, and read how it was 
introduced into Tibet. When you've done that, come back to the computer 
and ГІ ask you some questions about it." On return, the questions could 
check the material on page 26, and—if some lack of understanding was 
shown—direct the student to a specific position on that page, or to another 
reference to the topic somewhere else in the book. Using a program in this 
way ensures that a programmer's time is not tied up creating endless 
PRINT statements to cover every possibility, and means your Timex 
Sinclair can be used to help teach subjects which might otherwise seem far 
too complex to allow for a computer approach. 

Projects are a regular feature of elementary school work, but students 
often have problems locating suitable information. The Sinclair can be 
used to store the information itself or it can be used to help with the 
location of a suitable source of information. Apart from the immediate 
benefits of this to students, it may well help them become aware of the 
increasing importance of information technology in modern society. 

` Simulations of other types allow you to carry out investigations which 
cannot be performed in real life. The Sinclair can use a mathematical 
model to predict the outcome of making changes to a system. You might 
wish, for example, to find out how pollution levels will affect fish, insect 
and plant life in a pond. A simulation in economics will allow you to alter 
the money supply, and see how this affects employment levels. A chemis- 
try simulation might allow you to change the catalyst, temperature and 
pressure to optimize the yield of, say, sulphur dioxide in a sulphuric acid 
manufacturing plant. Of course, a simulation can only be totally realistic 
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when the mathematical model is an accurate representation of the system. 
Even when it is not totally accurate, so long as students are informed of 
simplifications in the simulation, it can be still most instructive. 

At the end of this chapter, I'll discuss some specific approaches to 
educational software which have proved successful for others, along with 
an idea of the kind of things which can easily be transformed into educa- 
tional programs. However, first I'd like to discuss specific programs (some 
written by Jeff Warren, and others by myself) which will show different 
approaches to the production of educational software. Even if these pro- 
grams are not of immediate use to you in this form, they should give you 
models to work from to produce your own programs. 

Many educational programs use the RND function to set sums or to 
select questions at random, so that the learner does not become bored bya 
predictable sequence of questions. Our first program randomly generates 
simple division problems, but it can easily be altered to give practice in any 
basic mathematical skill. 

Line 5 makes the user-defined graphics symbol D into an ordinary 
division sign as used in school work. Next the initial score, s, is made equal 
to zero. The program sets 20 questions using a FOR/NEXT loop with q as 
the question number (lines 20-120). The questions take the form "What is 
32 divided by 4?", which the Timex Sinclair sets up as x/y. Line 30 gives a 
value of y between 2 and 12, and line 40 produces a value of x which will 
give a whole number between 1 and 12 as the final answer. Line 50 
displays the question and accepts the answer using INPUT a. Line 60 
chooses between the correction sequence of lines 70 and 80, or the praise 
given by line 90, which also updates the score. Remember, you have to 
press both the CAPS SHIFT and the 9 key at the same time to obtain the 
graphics cursor, G, before typing the D in line 80. The D will change into -- 
when you run the program. 

Line 100 enables the user to continue to the next problem when he or 
she is ready for it. How quickly a student can take in the information on 
the screen varies considerably, so that a fixed delay is not a good idea. 
PAUSE could be used instead, but you would have to set a long enough 
time or the message might disappear before it had been read, and once 
gone, the student could never get it back. Never force the user to wait for 
the next part of the program by using FOR/NEXT loops to create inflexible 
delays, as this can be very frustrating. Note that line 100 allows you to stop 
the program prematurely Бу keying in “8” before pressing ENTER. The 
last line of the program prints the final score. 


DIVISION TEST 


-.5, FOR fzà TO 7: READ a. POKE 
WSR "d'rr,a: NEXT ғ: DATA O.185.0 
В54.4,46,0,0 

10 LET 5-0 

20 FOR ч=1 TO >а 

30 LET ч4ч-241МТ (RND#11) 
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NT (RNDxXx124131 
9.@; PAPER 6, “aues 
: INT “What іс "X." 
divided by “;ч; Тт”: INPUT a 
шағы THEN GO TO 90 
ER 6; °° "HMrang. The 
answer is not “са 


eo PRINT ''x.:" D "yj" = ХЭ» 

PRINT PAPER 6; Бү: éRember 24 

: N X ЖУЫ Ж 2а £L t г о 
то: 100 


за PRINT "'"Gond, “jaj” i$ COF 
Peet.” > LET 2-592 

100 INPUT "Press EHE tc cont: 
nue.";cS&: IF c$-2"s" THEN STOP 
120 CLS 

120 NEXT Ч 

150 PRINT БТ @,4; “You scored 7; 
вз“ out of 28” 





Make sure that you limit the difficulty of your questions to the capa- 
bilities of the student. Do notallow the computer to produce questions like 
“What is 19 divided by 7?" if the student knows nothing of remainders and 
decimals. 

You can make your program more responsive to the user by using the 
score to control the difficulty of the questions. One way of achieving this in 
the division program is to rewrite line 30 as: 


JO LET vz2Z*INT(RND*(3 + (525-5)44 + (5625:10)44)) 


Until the score of correct answers reaches five, y will be set in the range 2 to 
4, because the logical expressions (s^ —5) and (s>=10) will both equal 
zero, as both expressions are false. When the score is five or more, the 
expression (s> =5) becomes true and takes the value 1, and y will be given 
a value between 2 and 8. Finally, when the score reaches ten, y will be 
given a maximum value of 12. Similarly you can change line 40 to: 


AO "LET X т уж INT(RNDX(O + (62557879 + 1) 


The advantage of this type of program control is that the transition to 
harder problems is smooth, and the exercise will be both easier and more 
pleasant for the user. 

Although the program has been written for division problems, it is an 
easy matter to change it to other types of calculation. We can change the 
second part of line 50 to: 


"What 25 ATT ЗЫ о Вк 


This now gives questions of the type "What is 1⁄4 of 32?” for practice 
with fractions. You will need to change line 80 to match the new question 
format. Try writing versions of the program to cover addition, subtraction 
(remember to make the first number larger than the second, unless the 
student knows about negative numbers) and multiplication. 
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Many programmers like to make their software more personal by 
having the computer respond to the user by name. The idea is that it 
makes the machine appear more human. If you wish to do this, you will 
need to write a subroutine which can converse in the following manner: 


Timex Sinclair: “Hello. What is your name?” 
Student: “Samantha” 


Timex Sinclair: “Well Samantha, I hope that you are ready to 
answer some questions about the anatomy of the rat.” 


This can be carried further by having a list of “praise phrases,” one of 
which is selected at random for each correct answer: 


"That's right Samantha, tibia was correct." 
Or 


"Well done Samantha, femur was correct." 


This type of approach gives a lot of satisfaction to some children, 
especially those who enjoy the talking computers and robots of science 
fiction. 

The Timex Sinclair can also use children's competitive instincts by 
maintaining a best score record, together with a fastest time, if you make 
use of the system variable FRAMES to time how long it takes to answer a 
question. This works well if you have a student trying to better his or her 
own previous performance, but can be discouraging for the slower child- 
ren in a group, so you should give careful thought to its use. 

The next program, ARITHMETIC QUIZ, shows the student's name 
being used by the computer, and—in general—has a far more friendly 
approach than that used in the DIVISION program. As well, it allows the 
student to choose which type of question (addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication or division) will be generated. 


ARITHMETIC QUIZ 


18 REM ARITHMETIC our 

3e PRINT "'""Heliln, therege.""'" 
Ne tre going ta try а Fem sums." 

40 PAUSE fea 


= Сіз 

60 PRINT """"how, what is your 
Hamer 

7O INPUT Ag 

58 Сіз 

эа PRINT ~-~ “"“Pieesed ta meet ч 
as? “> FLASH 1: BRIGHT 1; INK 1; 
186 PRINT "^ "“Press агы REY uhg 
n You're ready"; TAB D i0 Start. 
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118 PAUSE 6: LET Store =a 
i128 CLs т 


130 PRINT ""Now, ";ае;”, I can 
сіуе uso зүнө ETE ORE 25.6 

31340 PRINT 71 - addit iur; 

150 PRINT "2 - subtractian;”™ 

150 PRINT 73 - muttipticatian; 

pr“ 

1726 PRINT 7а - divisian.” 

150 PRINT "^" Enter в number Fre 
x Ul FLASH 3:73 то 4" FLASH : 
to tett һе ubi ch yege of sums" 
WOU want to truy." 

igo INPUT BS: LET B-Uni mx 

Bed THEN GO TO іс 


"ricis IF B<1i OR 


гек CLS 
218 PRINT ~~” Оқ, "HRB", we ll 
tru some'""zums using “u 
228 PRINT INK 2; FLASH i;í"addi 
tion” AND B-il-e-i"subireaection" Вы 
D Bz2)r-("mhuttipiication" ANE = 
3#i"“divisian’ RAND Ба) 
2380 PAUSE saa 
саа Сіз 


25890 PRINT ^ “Enter 1 if uou ша 
nt сазы sumes“ "ог S if you want 
Fairtu''"di JM a ове" SAYE 
ы. can enter 2, 3 сг 4 if yov” "еы 
ant questions which зге not"""to 
о easy, and not tan hard.)j" 

260 INPUT C$: LET C=UAL C$ 

a те F Сі QR сов THEN GO To РЕ 
aro CLS 

eom LET gai" AND B= sa Айс Б 
ву асы + AND Bz3)-iU." AND E 
290 FOR Есі TO 16 

зеб LET RH-INT ҮВМпрӨ(20-032-6С 
198 LET Б=ї 


Т {МБ (2344203340 
За220 LET Gs=STRE В-р ї-ЭТтБ. Б 
325 IF ABS (INT URL GH ORAL Gg 
THEN GO ТО see 


зза PRINT "Now, “ІіІНн%;”. this is 
: TRB ёе; “question RU bê r Й 

зала PRINT 250“ Бах із “IEE; ы?” 

ase PAUSE Бо 

Єй PRINT “Fry it Pow, and t 


ype an’ “your answer” 

зға INPUT F 

272 LET NOTE =F +5CORE 

37S IF а THEN LET МПГТҮТЕ-МГ 


ТЕ/г: GO ТО 


3 
aga IF F= VAL GS THEN BEEP .88,N 
OTE: BEEP 1.2ХхМӨОТЕ: PRINT РІН 
1: INK RNDx?; PAPER 3;"Uetl done 
“ВФ: LET SCORE=SCORE+1 


Р: 


aoe IF F ¢ sUAL Сф THEN PRINT "Nc 
> i^m sorry, афі“. but"^"the a 
Әзшег is ";UnL бф 

42 PAUSE 58 

412 PRINT уо п 


ur ге 
“> INK 1: FLASH 3; : 
FLASH 06;" out oF "; 
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4228 IF E<1@ THEN PRINT “pres 
5 anu Key For the next aguestion. 
“: PRLISE PD. CLS : NEXT E 

450 PRUSE 166 

440 CLS 

4520 PRINT "'""That brings us ta 
the end оғ" “that quiz, “IRR; “a” 

452 PRUSE 185 

465 PRINT '^'"vour score was же” 

INK 1; FLASH 1; SCORE; INK ё: FL 
ASH Ә;" out or “;E: TRB 8: FLASH 
i; BRIGHT 1: INK z; CORE FIORE; 


ОФТӨ PRINT ''"Uouid uou like anc 


ther round?"^"Tupse in “Ус if you 
would. or"'"press anu keu to en 
n aR 


490 IF Y$-"vY" OR v&-"g" THEN GC 


TO 180 

ce PRINT "Its been good ас 
ina sums wi th"'"uou, “BE 

See PRINT 77° FLASH 1: "See you 
sgain Sometime" 

oum STOP 


As you'll see when you run it, color and FLASH have been used to 
highlight certain things (such as the student’s name the first time it is 
used). The conversation of this program proceeds as follows: 


“Hello, there. 

"We're going to try а few sums. 

“Now, what is your name?” (Student enters his or her 
name) 

“Pleased to meet you (FLASH, BRIGHT, blue INK), 
Samantha. 

“Press any key when you're ready to start.” 


PAUSE 0 is used here (line 110) to hold the display until a key is 
pressed. The variable SCORE (which holds the score, naturally enough) is 
set to zero, and the screen clears (line 120). The computer takes up the 
conversation again: 


“Now, Samantha, I can give you questions on: 
1—addition; 

2—subtraction; 

3—multiplication; or 

4—dlivision.” 


“Enter a number from (FLASH on) 1 to 4 (FLASH off) to 
tell me which type of sums you want to try.” 


The student enters a number which, as you can see from line 190, is 
accepted as a string and then converted (using VAL) to a number. 
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By the way, it is important to write programs so that incorrect input 
doesn’t cause a crash. This is not fully covered in the first program in this 
chapter, the division program, in which the input of a letter instead of a 
number could cause the program to stop with an error message, leaving 
the user wondering what to do. This problem can be overcome by treating 
every input as a string variable. 

You can use the CODE function to make sure that the input is 
numeric, if that is what you require. Then you can convert the string into a 
number using VAL. Try the following lines for a single-digit number. 


10 INPUT n$ 

20 IF LEN п%%21 THEN PRINT "Single digit please, 
GO TO 10 

30 IF CODE n#<48 OR CODE п%>57 THEN PRINT 
"Numbers only please." : GO TO 10 

40 LET n = VAL n$: PRINT "At last." 


Run it to see that you can only complete the program by entering a 
single-digit number. Numbers have character codes from 48 to 57 inclu- 
sive. 

For multi-digit numbers you will have to separate the input into 
individual characters using string slicing techniques and check each char- 
acter in turn. As an alternative you could use INKEY$ = to get the number 
one digit at a time, with CODE INKEY$ = 13 (which is the character code 
for ENTER) terminating the input. 

Now, back to our ARITHMETIC QUIZ. The computer has asked the 
user to enter a number from one to four to select the type of questions 
which will be asked. The conversation continues: 


“OK, Samantha, we'll try some sums using subtraction (or 
whatever Samantha had chosen)”. 


Note how line 220 uses Timex Sinclair’s way of evaluating the logical 
expression AND to choose one of the four words (addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division) depending on the value which has been given 
to B. There is a PAUSE (line 230) and the screen clears. The talkative Timex 
Sinclair continues: “Enter 1 if you want easy sums, or 5 if you want fairly 
difficult ones. (You can enter 2, 3, or 4 if you want questions which are not 
too easy, and not too hard.)” This gives the user a measure of control over 
the program, and the interactive nature of the experience to this point 
should help the user feel he or she really is conversing with a “robot 
intelligence” with a personality. The input is accepted as a string and 
converted to a number, and again the screen clears. Line 280 makes use of 
the AND logic evaluation again to determine the arithmetic sign (+, —, * or 
/) which will be used in presenting questions to the user. 

Line 290 starts the loop of 10 questions which will be presented to the 
student, with lines 300 and 310 choosing numbers for the problem, with 
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the size of the number being related to the degree of difficulty (variable C) 
requested by the student back in line 260. Line 320 adds the numbers and 
the arithmetic sign chosen together into а single string. Line 325 checks the 
result of this problem, to ensure that the answer is not fractional (as it 
might be if the sum was a division), nor negative (as it could be in a 
subtraction problem). This validation line can be left out if answers which 
are not whole numbers, nor above zero, are acceptable. 
Line 330 prints out the question, using the student’s name again: 


“Now, Samantha, this is question number 4 
“What is 7 + 3?” (There is a slight PAUSE, line 350) 
“Try it now, and type in your answer.” 


Line 380 checks the answer, and, if it is correct, rewards the student 
with a couple of beeps, whose pitch is related to the number of correct 
answers which have been obtained so far in the current test. The words 
“Well done, Samantha” are printed on the screen, in a randomly selected 
flashing color (using INK 9 to ensure that the words can be read), and the 
SCORE is incremented by one. If the answer given is wrong, line 390 
prints up “No, I’m sorry, Samantha, but the answer is 10”. Notice that 
there are no flashing words, nor beeps for a wrong answer, so the correct 
answer includes a better reward than an incorrect one. 

There is another short PAUSE, and the Timex Sinclair prints up: 
“Your score is now (INK 1, FLASH ) 1 (FLASH off, INK normal) out of 3”. 
If the tenth question has not been asked, the computer then says: “Press 
any key for the next question.” This waiting for a key press allows a 
student to proceed at the pace he or she feels most comfortable with. 

At the end of the tenth question, after a PAUSE, the screen clears: 


“That brings us to the end of that quiz, Samantha.” 
(PAUSE) 

"Your score was (INK 1, FLASH) 8 (INK normal, FLASH 
off) out of 10. (many effects) 80% 

“Would you like another round? Type in “Y” if you would, 
or press any key to end.” 


Although it can take quite a long time to write a conversational 
program like this, the increased interaction it creates with the student 
more than repays the time spent in creating the extra lines in the program. 

Line 480 accepts the student's answer, and line 490 checks if it is a ^Y" 
or a “y”, thus sidestepping the problem of determining whether the 
computer has CAPS LOCK engaged or not. 

If the student says another test is required, the computer does not just 
RUN from the beginning, as this would wipe the student's name from the 
computer memory, and the whole "Now, what is your name?" sequence 
would have to be repeated, which would convincingly destroy the illusion 
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of an intelligent, helpful robot. Instead, the computer goes to the point in 
the program (line 100) which follows the “What is your name?” routine. If 
the student has not answered “Y” or “y” to the question regarding a 
further test, the computer prints up: “It’s been good doing sums with you, 
Samantha. (FLASH on) See you again sometime.” 

Although this explanation has been even longer than the program, I 
hope it shows just how effective even a simple program can be made with 
the use of ‘conversation’. Comparing the output of ARITHMETIC QUIZ 
with the DIVISION program shows how much more user friendly the 
second program is than the first. 

There are other ways to make programs user friendly, by giving more 
feedback than just “Well done” messages. Many children welcome the 
additional motivation provided by linking the “school” exercise to some 
form of game or visually interesting reward. We are now going to extend 
the first program in this chapter in this way, making use of Timex Sinclair’s 
user-defined color graphics and the sound generator. 

At the top of the screen the program will show a river with an 
incomplete bridge, and a tank on the left bank. Each time a sum is correctly 
answered, the deck of the bridge is extended. If all twenty answers are 
correct, a success tune is played, the tank crosses the completed bridge 
and fires its gun. 


First replace line 5 of the DIVISION program by: 
о GO TO 1539 

and add to the end of line 90: 
:60 SUB 250 

Change line 110 to read: 


110 PRINT AT 8,05 FOR n=1 to 11:PRINT b$: NEXT 


Now add the following lines to your program. 


ADDITIONAL LINES FOR DIVISION: 


IHG:IF s-20 THEN PAUSE 75. GO T 
із aeo 

145 STOP 

150 FOR n=1 TO 4: READ s$ 

158 FOR 8-8 ТО 7: READ a: PORE 
VER 5%ғю,зэ: NEXT nm 

1729 NEXT n 

150 DATA "a",7,15,7,255,255,127 
,63,27 

Ò DATA "b",192,254,192,255,25 

5,255,254, 108 





ri 
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200 DATA "c”,255,4.8.0 
210 рата "а" ,0,158,8,854,0,1 


220 LET b=" 


230 PRINT AT 3,0; "AB": PRINT р 
PER АС“ “: PRINT AT 4,512“ ғ, 


Э Л 
13 і BBR 8 "с PRINT DT 4, 
5 cog ae ": PRINT PAPE 
зар Eb TO 3® 
250 PRINT AT 4,3+5; OVER 21;"D". 
RETURN 


260 FOR п=а TO зас: FOR в=4 TO а 
STEP .5: BEEP O6.01,m 5: NEXT b»: 


270 FOR n=@ TO 23: PRINT AT з,л 

" ӨВ": PAUSE S: NENT "^ 

280 FOR nsi TO 50: PLOT 216 15606 

> DRAW INK Р ЗБ,Ө: PLOT E1B5B,215R. 
4 : NEXT л 

290 PRINT AT 9,10;"wett done." 


3 


4as 


Lines 150 to 170 set up four user-defined graphics symbols, using the 
data held in lines 180 to 210. The b$ defined by line 210 is used in line 110 to 
clear part of the screen only, leaving the picture of the bridge and tank 
undisturbed. This picture is created by line 230. You will have to obtain the 
graphics cursor before typing “AB”, as this will be the tank. The same 
applies to the “С” in line 250 and to the "AB" in line 270. 

Line 250 draws a new section of the bridge roadway after each correct 
answer. Line 260 plays the victory tune if all of the answers are correct, line 
270 drives the tank over the bridge and line 280 fires its gun. 

Here's what it looks like in action: 


т... 


© зеваре 


fuestion 2 


Hhat із 10 divided bu 57 


Бода, 2 is correct. 


"osss ИЙ to continue. 


a‏ ت 
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ee z EEE 


2il done. 





You can, of course, link the tank sequence to any educational pro- 
gram to provide additional motivation. However, if you use it too often, it 
may lose its appeal. Try making up sequences of your own, bearing the 
following points in mind. Ensure that the reward section does not inter- 
fere with the educational aspects of the program. If it takes longer than а 
second or so after each question, it will soon become tedious and 
annoying. The incentive should be positive, encouraging the child to 
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pursue success rather than to avoid disaster. Do not penalize failure, 
because this makes some children feel anxious, which does not make for 
enjoyable learning. 

You can be fairly flexible in your approach to writing educational 
programs. There is no particular reason, for example, why the computer 
should always be used to both generate problems, and check their 
answers. Our next program, EQUATIONS (which generates equations of 
the type ax + by = z), for example, only works out a problem and prints it 
on the screen. When the student wants to see the answer, he or she simply 
presses any key (except BREAK) and the answer, along with the values 
substituted in the original equations, is given. You may well wish to enter 
this program into your Timex Sinclair and, as an exercise, add a full 
conversational framework, a score-keeping mechanism, and a means of 
accepting and evaluating the student’s answers. 


EQUATIONS 


1@ REM EQUATIONS 

20 INK 7: PAPER 1 

3@ BORDER 1: CLS 

40 DEF FN MiN) SINT (RND#N} +3 
S@ LET A=FN М 
БӨ LET B-FN M 
7@ LET C=FN M 
ё@ LET D-FH M 
a LET X-FN M 
ада LET Y-FN M 
410 LET Е-Яах» 
120 LET F=CsX+Day | 
138 PRINT °°’ INK 6; “тһе equat: 

ons аге: “ 
140 PRINT "ТАВ 8; INVERSE 10807 


x + “B; “ІІ” “JE 
158 PRINT T АМСЕНЭР 23:17 
х ee e - зэ амь Baie 


+ 2D, “y = E 
160 PRINT ""vYou must З ОТУЁ the 
For ". INVERSE 232:“х“: INVERSE 
;, апа “; INVERSE 43; “y" 

170 PRINT cr “Press anus KE For 
the solution" 

150 PAUSE 8 


т 
o 


зөв CLS 
200 PRINT ''''TBB в;н; “х + “jB; 
"A = ч. - к 
21@_PRINT ‘TAB 6;C;"x + “оросч 


“вэб PRINT ‘ТАБ 4; “The узісе оғ 
x їз “; FLRSH 2123 
230 PRINT ‘TAB à; “The өзіне af 


2 iš 7; FLASH 1:Ү 
240 PRINT “TAB 5,8; OSUN“ + "T; 
в ч en x€U 4 Y » an эз - 


Р Р = АР 

2S@ PRINT “TRE UCI PK] 4 UI 
Р; ee pU ws vt = "F 

260 PRINT “’ "Press anu Кеч ҒО; 
э new Probin” 

270 PRHUSE e 

гёю RUN 
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SAMPLE RUN: EQUATIONS 


TRE €4G4 ations are: 


Sx + Lu = 


pa 
(nm 0 


*X ^ iu = 


[n 


You MUST SGive them for x and ч 


Press апу кеу for the sotution 
Зх + iy = 13 
TX + ly = 25 
The value of x is 3 
The value of y is 4 
ЗҰЗ + 124 = 13 
7ҰЗ 40144 = 25 


Press any key Рог а new problem 


The equations are: 
Эх + Su = 128 
Әх + 5y i26 
You must solve them for x and y 


Ш 


Press any key for the sotution 
9х + 5y = 120 
Эх + бә = 126 
Tre value of x is 18 
The value оѓ ч is 6 
9218 + Sz6 = 128 
9:18 + 6&6 i26 


! 


Press anu Кеч for a new prebier 


Our next program, CATS AND THINGS, is for very young children. 
It uses INKEY$ throughout, and has rigorous input validation. A random 
number of tanks, trucks or cats are displayed on the screen, and the child 
has to type in the correct number. 

Note the difference between the use of INPUT and INKEY$. INPUT 
does give you the chance to correct mistakes. INKEY$ has the advantage 
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for single character inputs that you do not subsequently have to press 
ENTER. This makes the program quicker to use and gives it a more 
professional finish. 

The tanks, trucks or cats are printed with the user-defined graphics 
symbols A and B, the necessary data being held in lines 510 to 530. The 
type of object is selected randomly in line 20, and the computed RESTORE 
sets the DATA pointer to the correct line. Lines 30 to 70 then assign the 
name of the object to n$, and set up the graphics symbols. 

Lines 80 to 140 choose the number of objects, print them at the screen 
positions specified by the data in line 600, and ask the child how many 
objects there are. Note that you must have the G cursor when you type AB 
in line 120. BEEP is used in conjunction with the visual display to direct the 
child’s attention in the correction section (lines 180 to 230). Praise, accom- 
panied by a rising sequence of notes, is given by lines 250 and 260. 

You may wish to improve this program by adding extra statements to 
keep the score and to print it at the end of a set of 10 questions. You could 
also make the display more attractive by introducing a random INK color 
into line 140. Avoid white cats on a white background, as children feel 
cheated when they forget to count them. Try increasing the range of 
objects—how about birds or spiders? Give your children some squared 
paper and get them to devise some of their own. Write additional DATA 
lines from 540, and increase the number in line 10 from 3 to your total 
number of different types of object. Another variation would be to have 
random positions for the objects, if you feel that the domino-type pattern 
encourages convergent thinking. 


CATS AND THINGS 





TO 2: READ 5$ 
TD 7 

БӨ READ a: POKE USR s5em.a 
70 NEXT №: NEXT n 





go RESTORE 600 

Об FOR n-1 ТО = 

1195 READ х,у 

120 PRINT HT x,y; “АБ” 

250 NEXT n 

140 PRINT AT 15,0, “How many “jn 
5:“" are there?" 

i150 СО SUB 4168 

160 IF CODE 14 456 OR CODE 2450 57 
THEN GO TO 150 










170 IF i$=STRE z THEN GO TO 2590 
175 REM БӨ Л Й ЭНЭ = 
16@ PRINT AT 15,0.b5$. RESTORE € 


BB 
190 FOR п-і ТО > 
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2808 READ x.y 
210 PRINT БТ х,у-і; PAPER 5;n 
220 BEEP 3,8 





270 PRINT AT 7. 
"Press ENTER" 


200 IF CODE i$<>13 THEN GO ТО 2 






зе CLS GG TG luc 

400 REM Бай V INMEBGT-—-.. S 
arte? IF INKXEYS$<3°" PEN ва то 23 
420 IF INKEY$="" THEN GO TO 420 


4350 LET i -ТМКЕУ 
аз RETURN 





580 REM f ЗООС эд | 22 3 
51а рата Tanke а a Paes tae 
255, 127,53,27,"b^,195,254]1502,2 
55, 255, 255,254,188 
2529 DATA Зса ts um NAT ЭРЧ > ЖА Oe РЕ Е 
,63,.56 ,.40,4a26,°6b",28,23,252,.24@, 


246, a, ёа, ба 

S38 DATA “trucks 3212940; D rcp 
72@53.255,255.48. bÊ, 28.2368. 5e, 55 
2255,255, 255; im 

600 DATA 41.5,10,5,4,11,10,11,? 
5,4,18,10,15,4,г24,1%,24 


SAMPLE RUN: CATS AND THINGS 





wee aedi энэ зей 


HOW pany trucks are ibere? 
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How manu cats are there? 





So far in this chapter we’ve been concentrating on numerical prob- 
lems, which are the easiest ones to write for the Timex Sinclair. But there is 
no reason to assume that ones requiring verbal answers need be much 
more difficult. 

The next program, FRENCH VOCABULARY, stores the questions 
and answers in DATA statements, and can easily be extended or adapted 
for any similar one word answer quiz programs. Notice in this program 
that the computer must have CAPS LOCK engaged, as the questions, and 
the answers the computer is checking, are all in capital letters. The pro- 
gram allows the student to choose the number of questions he or she 
wishes to try (line 80) and this number is used in the FOR/NEXT loop in 
line 100. 

You may believe it is important in programs of this type to ensure that 
the same question is not asked more than once ina run. If you do, you may 
wish to use or adapt the mechanism given in this program which ensures 
the meaning of the same word is not asked for more than once in any run. 
Line 30 dimensions an array and, as you know, sets every element of that 
array to zero. You can see in the DATA statements that the word in 
English is followed by the word in French, which is in turn followed by a 
number. When a pair of words is chosen (by randomly reading through 
the DATA statement, see lines 110 to 130), a value is also assigned to the 
variable X. Each pair of words has a unique number, and this element of 
the array is set to the value 1 in line 160. Line 150 checks to see if this 
element is 1 before printing up the question, and if it is, RESTOREs, and 
then goes to choose another pair of words (and flag number). Although 
this means it takes a little longer at the end of the quiz to find an unused 
pair of words than it does at the beginning, you'll find the delay adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the program when it is running. 
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You'll see that this program, like most of the earlier ones, responds to 
a correct answer with a greater flourish than it does to an answer which is 
wrong. Notice also that the program gives an immediate correction if the 
student is wrong. 


FRENCH VOCABULARY 


16 БЕН FRENCH „ш 

оз LET SCORE = PAPER 2: INK 7 
BORDER i CLS 

зә DIM BIRE 

40 PRINT "ТАБ 5,"Uelcome to t 


15 French" 

Ба PRINT TAB o;"vocabularu tes 
12-57 

БӨ FRINT ''TRB &: “How manu wor 
di woutks" 

7O PRINT " you like to гч? 
(1 ta 2013" 

^^ INPUT R 

ЭВ ТЕ B1 DR B»20 THEN GO TO 2 
e 


IRR FAR Гел ТО R 

3309 FOR D=1 TO INT IRNOD ЗЄ ҮМ +4 
120 READ ЕФ: READ FS: READ х 
3390 NENT D 

146 RESTORE : CLS 

350 IF Rix) =1 THEN GO TO 110 
26@ LET Aix = 

27& PRINT °° INK RNDx*7;, PAPER 
2:" Guezstion Dumhsr RE fea ау 

288 PRINT """"Uhastl із the Frant 
Ру For’; TRE j; ЕФ; T дах 

15808 INPUT ғ 

209 IF at RE THEN LET SCORE=SCC 
ВЕ+1: BEEP .21,2.5xSCORE: PRINT F 
LASH 1; INK 2; PAPER 5; гэ.“ Yes, 
is correct “ 


EEE 
эле Ir PEIPER THEN PRINT ’ “Na, 
178 Sorry." "Fhe French word i 

ог "Eg: TSG Sis “LFS 
эро” IF cre THEN PRINT '' INK 3; 
FLASH 1; BRIGHT 1." Your score 


15 пек”; SCORE >. 
238 PRUSE ісе 
240 HEXT C 


250 ІМК в: PHPER 7: FLASH 1: CL 
5: PRINT HT 6,3;"In that test y 
со всогев “; SCORE 

гве PRUSE 208: FLSSH р 

270 RUN 


208 сата ,EMERYUHERE'" + PHHTOUT'" 
1. SELDOM"U,"URAOREHMENT".2,"OFTEN" 
USDUUENT". 4, “NEVER”, "ORMAIS" а. 
"UBRLURYSS". “FOUJOURS" , 5 

290 DATA "VERY", "TRES" .6,“МОНЕ” 


s? 


e PLUS", 7F, LESS" 1 MOINS", 5, "YES" 
“ОшТ ,Ә. NO” ‚Он. 16. 
зөө CATA “THANK YOU", HERCI", 11 


 QNE","UN",12," TWD", "DEUX" : 151 
THREE” ,“ҮТВОҮ5З”,24, "FÜUR". "OUÜRTRE 
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310 DATA "FIUE","CIN8",15," SIX" 
QUSIX",17,"SEUEN","SEPT",15,"EIC 
HT","HUIT",19,"NINE","NEUF",20 

320 STOP 
SAMPLE RUN: FRENCH VOCABULARY 


шие сове to this Frenth 
vVocabutaru tes.. 


мош MANY words шоці 
WOU Like tO 1042 (2 to со» 


Question number 1: 


What із the French for 
MORE? 
PLUS 


Yes, PLUS is correct 


WOur score із now 1 


Question number a: 


Uhat is the French foc 
EUERYUHERE'T 
PRRTUOT 


NO. I'm sorru. 
The French Bord for EVERYWHERE 
із PARTOUT 


Your score із пош 1 


Question number 3: 


35 the French for 
FIVE? 
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You can use the next program, QUIZ-MASTER, for anything from 
weekly spelling lists to advanced biology. The catch is that you have to 
provide the questions. This is easier than you might think, and ideally 
students will do most of the work for you. 

The program is used to store a selection of questions or clues, together 
with the appropriate answers. Here are some examples to start you off: 


What is the French for “to give?” 
(answer: donner) 


Name the mineral mined at St. Austell. 
(answer: china-clay) 


Which subatomic particle has 1 unit of mass and no charge? 
(answer: neutron) 


Which cell organelles contain the cytochromes? 
(answer: mitochondria) 


Short, simple clues should be sufficient for the weekly spelling test. If 
the list includes “knight,” a suitable clue would be “armed horseman.” 
Persuade your child to type in his or her own clues and words, and then 
try the test yourself to make sure that you agree on the spellings. 

The program first flashes the complete set of answers briefly onto the 
screen one at a time. It then presents the questions in random order, but 
without any repeats. If you get one wrong, or simply press ENTER, you 
are given a hint, “k....t” for knight, or "d....r" for donner. RUN 500 allows 
you to create a new set of questions and answers. 


QUIZ MASTER 


Шз туте LSE TON | 
20 LET 5ша: LET х=в: LET bm"- 
-------------- “г LET egs“ 


€ d FOR п=1 ТО m: LET uiín)zn: N 
Сх n 

$3 GS SUE 466. 21.-2--: FOR әсі Т 
о m: PRINT AT 10,8; a $in]: PAUSE 
50у: 5 





LET ч- 


БО FOR пс: TO x: LET y ini =u (п + 
13: NEXT n 

80 CLS : LET t=2 
"залан PRINT AT З,0;с%%4»: INPUT i 


110 IF i¢¢sagiqir TO Líq) THEN 
GG TO 246 

120 LET s=s4t: GO FO 218 

230 GO SUB 4218: Сіз 

146 IF х>Ә THEN GO Ta sea 
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150 REM EE GENE ETFS 
160 PRINT AT 5,0;"Your score ш 


3 5, Out OF “J; MES 








170 STOP 

2009 REH RISE рр p ERE E ; 
210 PRINT ЯҒ 7.0; "Оет done, “; 
1$," Was right.” AT a,1S5;e15 

220 GO TO 138 1 
+30 REM Bib ЛЕМ 00000 v і 
240 IF i¢=""" THEN GO TO 26a 

245 PRINT ат F,@;i 85" was wrang 
FERT 3, Oje 


260 IF t=2 THEN GO ТО 318 


әто PRINT AT ?,а; "The Қала ans 
мес Was: “e$; 9r 9,15;agitaq} 
250 GG TG 15а 





ғ.с); е 3 
ti" seg: sT 2:1,0.,24 
330 PRINT AT З3,15,23804,213-Ь54(1 
TO tq} -2) takiq, ( (42) 


340 GO TO 106€ 





410 PRINT AT 21,0;" 
to continue. 
420 GO SUB 459 


4350 IF CODE Кф-13 THEN RETURN 
440 GO TO iier 





470 IF VAM pé cc THEN GO TO 478 
| ETURN 





PRINT 
~ INPUT т 
520 DIM cim, Sd): DIM a$im, 15). 
DIM Lim}: DIM y Cm) 

539 FOR q=1 TD Mm 

BSG CLS : PRINT "Que 
S509 PRINT “туре in t Е 
ог СЇНӨө.“: INPUT Eq? 

560 PRINT "c$(q131"""Tupe& іп 
ansyer.": INPUT 14 

к? PRINT СїЕСВБТ 20,0; "IF 5 
d Rl he: type 5;",%0 delete 
е 4 

550 GO SUB аке 

590 IF k$-"d" THEN GO Ta 54 
БОО IF к%Фс>“ңс" THEN GO TO 5 
6106 LET LIQq)-LEN i$: LET аф 


"Mos manu questions'" 


т\л 
m r+ 





басат name т 
EFO SAVE P 


To understand how this program works it is best to start where the 
questions and answers are fed in, from line 500 onwards. The total num- 
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ber of questions, m, obtained in line 510 is used to dimension four arrays in 
line 520. Array c$ holds m questions, each up to 64 characters (two lines) 
long. Array a$ holds the m answers, each up to 15 characters long. If you 
want longer questions or answers, then change these DIM statements. 
Array 1 is used to hold the real lengths of the answers, as the answer 
strings are padded out with spaces when they are stored in the array. The 
answer length is used when the child’s answer is compared with the 
correct one. 

The answers are initially accepted using INPUT i$, so that their 
lengths can be determined before they are stored in array a$. 

Lines 660 and 670 force you to save your program immediately. As 
you have stored all of your questions and answers in arrays, they will be 
cleared from memory if you use RUN. If you wish to rerun the program 
you must use GO TO 20, as this leaves your questions and answers intact. 
You might like to write a few lines at the end of the main program to give 
the choice of running the program again or not. 

Returning to the start of the program, lines 20 and 30 initialize 
variables; s is the score, and x is the number of questions which have still to 
be asked; b$ is used to provide the hyphens in the hints, and e$ is used to 
clear single lines on the screen. 

Line 40 flashes all of the answers onto the screen. This is a helpful 
memory-jogger for short sets of questions, but you should delete it when 
the number of questions is large. 

The array y (dimensioned in line 520) stores the question numbers in a 
way that prevents annoying repetitions when the program is run. Line 30 
initializes the arrays so that y(1) -1, y(2) = 2and soon. If there were only 
four questions in the test, then line 60 will give z a value between 1 and 4. 
Suppose that 2 = 2; the question number q is made equal to y(2), which is 
2. Line 70 decreases x, the number of questions left. Line 80 eliminates 
question numbers which have been used. 


= ———————————___—___—_________— 


Before line 80 After line 80 
у(1)-1 y(1)=1 
y(2)=2 y(2)=3 
y(3)=3 y(3)=4 
y(4)=4 y(4)=4 





You get two points if you answer the question correctly at the first 
attempt, and one point at the second attempt. Line 110 uses the answer 
length (4) in a string slicer to remove the spaces which pad out the answer 
word when it is stored in array a$. You have to remove these spaces 
because 


“Constantinople” <> “Constantinople ” 
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The answer length is again used in line 330 to slice the correct number 
of hyphens from b$ to make up the hint “C——————_—”. 

You can use this program to reinforce children’s school work in many 
subjects. If you feed French vocabulary, chemistry definitions and ques- 
tions from English literature into the Timex Sinclair on a regular basis, you 
will soon establish a substantial bank of revision material (and will prob- 
ably learn quite a bit yourself). The preliminary flash through the answers 
and the hint option make the responses come easily to mind when the 
program is run again at intervals throughout the year. This will give your 
child the confidence in the basic meanings of words and terms, without 
which further progress cannot be made in any subject. To enhance the 
program, you could use a further array to store explanations or additional 
information which can be called up or by-passed by the user at will. 
Another possible development would be to check wrong answers against 
a list of related terms, and to have the Timex Sinclair give the correct 
meaning of the child's answer. 

From that very general educational program, we move to a very 
different, quite specific one. This one tests reading speed, and retention. 
The computer chooses from sentences stored in DATA statements from 
line 160, and prints them on the screen. They are held on the screen for a 
time related to the length of the phrase (see line 60) and then the screen is 
cleared, and the student is asked to enter the phrase he or she has just read 
into the computer. The phrase entered by the student is compared (except 
for its first letter, so the first letter can be upper or lower case) with the 
phrase (minus its first letter) generated by the computer. 

If the two are the same a "Well done" message appears on the screen, 
and in due course the screen clears and another phrase is chosen. If the 
student gets the phrase wrong, there is a short pause, and it is repeated. 
This occurs until the phrase is typed in correctly. 

You should alter the 20 at the end of line 60 to keep the phrase on the 
screen for as long as you think necessary for the reading ability of the 
child. The phrases used should, of course, also be altered to suit the age 
and ability of the child. If you like you can take the place of the computer, 
and get the child to repeat the phrase to you, rather than type it in, if this 
seems a better way of strengthening your child's reading ability. 


READING TEST 


pa^ INK 1: PAPER 7: BORDER 7: С 


“рге PAUSE 58: RESTORE 
30 FOR 3-1 TO INT {RNDsi41) +1 
40 BEEP 1/4,3ж1: READ AS: NEXT 


506 PRINT AT 10 HR: 
ба PAUSE (LEN Asi +20 


8 INPUT INK 2;"Now enter the 
Phrase you". "have імеі read’, Re 
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SO PRINT INVERSE 1," “;BS;" ~ 
189 PAUSE SA 
119 IF AS{S TO )-Вфіг TO 1 THER 
BEEP .3,LEN A$: PRINT `~ INK d; 
FLASH i; "Welt done, that was co 
ггесі": PAUSE 328: RUN 
coe АЫ ^*"&S&nfrFry, that was nc 
r g ee 
130 PRINT "Неге it is again" 
146 PAUSE 200: CLS 
1506 GO TO 58 
DATA “Watch the deg run" 
176 DATA "The cat has Four гез 


180 DATA “The egg іс broen“ 

190 DATA "The sun іс hat” 
гаа DATA "The Fax runs дозсікіжіу” 
„218 оята “The duck swims Stevty 
р" 


220 DATA "The casei has a bum 
238 DATA "The hell іс ringing" 
240 DATA "The Fish is wet" 

250 рата "The book is СРЕР” 
26@ DATA "The bus is ге“ 


Children enjoy using the next program, DOODLE-BUG, to produce 
sketches and doodles, but we will be creating maps and diagrams with it. 
You can draw straight lines horizontally, vertically or diagonally using the 
keys shown below: 


The “home” key H at the center has no effect. 


DOODLE-BUG 


із BORDER ы 
= INPUT “Initial x coordinate 


OR INPUT “Initial ч coordinate 


ФӘ PLOT х,у 
ТӘ LET c#=INKEYS 


GU LET хаах-(Сё-52140СЁ-51:903-14 
C$-"m'"l-icg$-"t'"-ic$-"o"2-(cg-"tr 
ACA 

Эд LET ч-э»(С0 -91934(Сє6ёЁё-"41-1( 

SUFI Үү »с-023131-(0С Ё с-Э1151-10О0Ё-Ш 


«T3 
зэ 
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ее LET x =x- (x 255} + ix O}? 
118 LET y-u-iu»l1?5)s4(u:da 
122 IF с%Ф-“54 THEN 5ТОР 


іза со та ча 


Туре in the program and run it. Select your starting position using the 
pixel x and y coordinates. Line 70 checks to see which key you are 
pressing, and sets c$ equal to this. Lines 80 and 90 change the x and y 
coordinates accordingly. If you press ^m" then (c$ = ^m") is true, and so 
take the value 1. The rest of the expressions in lines 80 and 90 are not true, 
and so equal 0. Thus x = x + 1, and y = y + 1, and the next point will be 
plotted one position to the southeast of the first. Lines 100 and 110 prevent 
you from going outside the plotting area, which would result in a crash. 
Line 120 allows you to stop sketching by pressing the "s" key. 

You can save your works of art with SAVE "sketch" SCREENS. This 
gives your picture the name "sketch", and stores it on tape. This simple 
sketchpad program can be embellished in a variety of ways. You can 
rewrite line 120 as: 


120 IF c$ = "o" THEN GO TO 140 


Entering "c" for change passes control to line 140. There you can write 
statements such as INPUT "Ink color?"; ink. Write INK ink; into line 40 
after the PLOT statement, and you can now draw in color. You can include 
similar statements so that your repertoire includes PAPER, OVER, 
FLASH, BRIGHT and INVERSE. The results which you can obtain can be 
quite elaborate, as the following sample shows: 


SAMPLE RUN DOODLE-BUG 


кез 43 
45 Б; Cae У 
Уң: « 5 % 
х Fi “ы і 
ko I : 5 
r 1 Te ч 
Хєх есін Ши: 
47 { ` 
“т ! | X. 
e” a t 
Y ! i җе 
Ч € È 
| | а 
js 
N | dete | й 
\p NOR ау * 
Qm -. 2S v 
ET V4 3 4 
sar ud RS. 
e т > S) 
ES 
^at із ihe namc of this toun? 
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Which of the numbered states is 
Queens Land? 


The map of Australia was drawn using the original sketchpad pro- 
gram, modified by inserting the following two lines: 


20 IF ІМКЕҮ% <>"" THEN GO TO 50 
GO IF INKEY$ ="" THEN GO TO 60 


This slows the program down so that it plots only one point each time 
you press a key. You need to find a map that is exactly the right size to fit 
the plotting area on your TV screen. Trace the map onto a sheet of 
transparent plastic, and tape this to your TV screen. Use the program to 
copy the map onto the screen. Leave some space on the screen for ques- 
tions and answers. 

When your outline is complete, save it. You can add to your map 
using direct commands; CIRCLE 55, 50, 2 will produce a small circle for a 
town. To find the coordinates of places on the map, use the program 
again. Draw a line to the required spot, stop the program, and print the 
values of x and y in a corner of the screen. Restart the program using GO 
TO 40 and repeat the process. Finally, reload a clean copy of the map, add 
your towns and cities, and save the finished version. 

You can apply the same technique to produce almost anything you 
like, from circuit diagrams in physics to transverse sections of plant stems 
in biology. 

The next task is to link your map or diagram to a question and answer 
program. If the QUIZ-MASTER program is used, it needs some modifica- 
tion. Replace line 40 with: 


40 LOAD "mar" SCREENS 


You will also have to direct all PRINT statements to the bottom of the 
screen. The following sub-routine may help: 


350 REM CLEAR BOTTOM THREE LINES 
360 PRINT АТ 19,01е%16%іе% 
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370 PRINT АТ 19,0; 
380 RETURN 


Now RUN 500 and enter your questions and answers. When you 
have saved this on tape, BREAK, and reload your map. Save this using 
SAVE “map” SCREEN$ onto the same tape immediately following the 
question and answer program. Now when you load QUIZ-MASTER, it 
will automatically load the map and go on to the questions. 

As you've seen, in this chapter we've developed a range of programs 
which students will probably enjoy using, and which can be written 
without too large an investment of time. The programs fall mainly into the 
category of drill and practice exercises. 

To learn effectively a student needs: plenty of practice; instant know- 
ledge of whether his or her answers are rightor wrong; the ability to set his 
or her own rate of progress; and most importantly, the satisfaction that 
comes from successful achievement. 

There are other possible educational programs—such as those which 
use multiple choice answers, and ones based on shapes, such as parts of 
geometry—which we have not discussed. However, the material we have 
presented should give you a good point from which to develop your own 
software. 

If you still feel short of ideas, you could send away for catalogues of 
educational software for any computer. Simply reading a catalogue 
should be enough to spark more ideas than you can possible realize (in 
fact, this is one way I get ideas for programs in general, by reading 
descriptions of what other people's programs do when run). 

Now that we've come to the end of this chapter, you should possess a 
number of simple but effective educational programs. As you extend your 
collection, either with your own or with commercially-produced software, 
look for the following points: 


° You should not be forced to progress through several screen- 
fulls of preliminary description each time you run the program. 

, Тһе amount of material on the screen at any time should be 
minimized, so that attention is focused on the important de- 
tails. 

, In the presentation of text, different colors should be used 
with a purpose, as in the DIVISION program. 

, It should not be possible to crash the program however you 
respond to the questions. 

° If your answer is wrong, the correct answer must be clearly 
displayed. 

. You should be able to work through the program at your own 
speed, without information disappearing before you can read 
it, and without periods of enforced inactivity. 


In the final analysis, a good program is one which achieves its objectives, 
and which is a pleasure to use. 
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Playing Games 
with Your 
Timex Sinclair 


No matter why you bought your Timex Sinclair, it is likely that 
you'll spend some of the time with it playing games. It is also likely that 
you'll soon realize that one of the great thrills of Owning a computer is 
devising your own programs—games or whatever—and making them 
work. 

In this chapter, I'll be looking at a number of games. All of them will 
be explained in detail, with the intention of passing on some hints on the 
writing of games which may well be of some help to you when it comes to 
creating your own programs. 

You may be tempted to simply enter the final version of the game, 
without reading through the material which precedes and follows the 
listings. If you do this, you'll certainly end up with a program which 
works, but you'll miss the main point of this chapter. Try to restrain 
yourself, and follow through the descriptions, line by line, and for those 
programs which are introduced gradually, entering each part of it when 
you come to it in the description. 

The first two programs, NIGHTFALL and JACK-MAN, are explained 
in much greater detail than are some of the others. These are the ones you 
should certainly read carefully, even if you decide to skip the explanations 
of the later ones. There are many ideas in the first two programs which I 
think are very useful to know, not only for understanding those particular 
programs, but for applying to other programming problems. 
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NIGHTFALL 


The first game involves flying an airplane over a city and attempting to 
reduce the skyscraper to dust. The plane flies across the screen getting 
lower as it comes to the end of a line. Eventually it crashes into a skyscrap- 
er, unless you have first destroyed the buildings. 

Our first need is to print up the skyscrapers. This can be done fairly 
easily by using a FOR/NEXT loop from 0 to 31 (the columns of the screen) 
with a “nested” loop inside which prints blocks up the screen for the 
skyscrapers. To make this clear try this program: 


10 FOR а-б TO 
20 FOR ь-11 Ta 2 

328 PRINT AT a; Bi 
40 NEXT b 

Sa NEXT a 


It will print a whole load of skyscrapers of equal length across the 
screen. Try altering the values of b in line 20 to vary the height of the 
skyscrapers. 

However, this routine does not produce a very interesting skyline; it 
looks more like a large shoe-box than a city. To give the skyscrapers 
varying heights we need a random factor. Try changing line 20 to: 


20 FOR B=INT (RND«*«22) TO 21 


The skyline will now look much more varied. The routine is now 
beginning to create something which looks more like a city. However it 
lacks uniformity. The first routine makes a city that is too uniform, the 
second a city which is too random. We need a guideline around which a 
random-factor can work. Rather than let a random-factor rule us, we need 
to control it. To this end we can bring in a "difficulty factor." 

In order to plot a convincing-looking city we need a rough height 
around which to build skyscrapers. Some will be slightly taller than the 
average height, some will be smaller, but none will be very much taller or 
smaller. In the last routine the average height was eleven characters high; 
but some buildings were 21 characters high, while others were only one 
high. A difficult game would be where the average height was about 18, 
since your plane would soon crash into the building. An easier game 
would be where the average height was, say, five. Your plane would take 
quite a long time to get to that level and crash into a building. Obviously, 
on the easy game it would be stupid to have an average height of five and 
find that one or two buildings were 20 characters high, because the game 
would no longer be easy. 

At the beginning of the game we want to ask the user for a degree of 
difficulty (for example, in the range of one to nine). With this, we could 
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build skyscrapers at a rough height guided by the difficulty chosen. Try 
the following routine: 


c 


т) 
ас 
а 
ag bee 
4 


Юп 


Ё (1-9) ",d 
HEN GO ТО дө 


ih e 
1 oe 
@ = 


> 
moa. 


жаз TO 21 


(Dno JUL f C) C р> 

Ооуу) л к) к) © 
22071701 HH 
mmonoormmouz 
X X HDD 


Typeina number from one to nine and the Timex Sinclair will print up 
a fairly realistic skyline. Try putting in а low number and you will find that 
the city is accordingly low. What happens when you enter a number 
which is outside the range required? Why? Any program you write should 
contain a routine to reject invalid input. 

People often make a mistake when entering information via the 
keyboard, and if unchecked, the error can stop the program completely, 
or—if it continues to run—can confuse you with the results it generates. A 
single line which checks the range of the number entered can save prob- 
lems. 

If you understand how the program works so far, we are ready to go 
on to the next stage: that of producing a moving airplane to fly across the 
city. 

First of all we need to choose what our plane looks like. Searching 
around the keyboard I can't find any symbol which looks even vaguely 
like an aircraft of any sort. It looks as though we are going to have to 
employ user-defined graphics. Here's a step-by-step way of doing it: 


1. Draw a grid of eight by eight squares 


2. Fill in squares until you have something which resembles an aircraft 
from the side. Even if it seems a bit square don't worry, as it will 
probably look all right on the screen. 

Here's the one | used: 





Now go across each row and write down a zero if a square is not 
filled in, and a one if it is. For the above character you would get 
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00000000 
00000000 
01100000 
01111110 
01111111 
00001000 
00010000 
00100000 


Each row of zeros and/or ones is called а binary number. 


3. Using your Timex Sinclair, go to each row in turn and type: 
PRINT BIN (the series of zeroes and ones) 


and write down the ordinary number it prints up, alongside the binary 
number you have just typed in. For example, for the third row you 
would type: 


PRINT BIN 01100000 


and the computer would display the number 96. You write this down 
beside the number on the piece of paper, as follows: 


01100000 96 

Do not ignore any trailing zeros as: 
0110000 0=96 

but 

011000-24 


You should now have eight numbers. If you used the above example 
you will have the numbers 0, 0, 96, 126, 127, 8, 16 and 32 in that order. 
Clear your Timex Sinclair (by using NEW) and type: 


іе DATA Cyour 
20 FOR а-б TO | 
Se READ b: РОКЕ USR "a"+a,b 
40 NEXT a 


ight numbers) 


-j ft 


The DATA statement should contain your eight numbers separated 
by commas. Run this and nothing seems to happen. However, now get 
into graphics mode and type the letter "a," and there is your tiny aircraft. 
You can now NEW the program if you wish and the plane will still be 
inside the computer ready for use, in fact the only way to get rid of it is to 
pull out the plug or define a new character over it. As well as graphic ^a" 
you can get the plane by using “CHR$ 144". The above method can be 
used for any character you want to design of your own. 

Armed with the airplane character we can now go on to make it move 
across the city and get lower. Type in the last "city-maker" routine and add 
the following lines (in line 20, CHR$ 144 represents your graphics- 
airplane): 
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Be LET uzüa 
120 LET рер 
140 PRINT AT u.o; CHAS 144 
160 КЕТ р=р+1 
іга PRINT AT ц,р-1;“ " 
150 IF рссг THEN LET р=@: LET wu 
zi +]: BEEP . 2.0 
дай со TO 1348 


You will be asked for a “difficulty,” and on entering it, you will see а 
city printed. Then, you will see a little plane fly across the screen and get 
lower, beeping as it goes (the ever-rising notes are designed to increase the 
tension). The plane will soon go through a building and continue until it 
goes off the bottom of the screen and stops with an error message. 

What we want now is to have a line that checks where the plane is 
being printed, and if it finds this is a skyscraper, blows the plane up. For 
this we need two routines: one to check for a crash, and a routine to print 
an explosion. 

First the crash-check routine—there are two ways of doing this: 


Screen$: Replace line 60 with: 


60 PRINT AT bras INVERSE 1j"X" (capital X) 


and line 140 with: 


140 IF SCREEN$(u;P)z"X" THEN STOP 


SCREENS can read letters and therefore the program will stop when 
the plane hits an X. This means that the skyscraper-printing routine will 
have to be altered so that INVERSE X's are printed instead of graphic- 
blocks, which are not read by SCREENS. 


Attr: To use the ATTR function, replace line 60 with: 
60 PRINT AT bras INK 55 PAPER Os"grarhic-block" 
and replace line 140 with: 
140 IF ATTR (цэр)-5 THEN STOP 


This works by stopping the program whenever the plane comes to any 
character which is cyan on black and is not flashing and has no extra 
brightness. The disadvantage of this method is that it is a little compli- 
cated, and if, in other programs, there are many different characters 
whizzing all over the place, it gets a bit confusing trying to work out each 
character's paper color and the like. 

If you wanted to stop the program when the plane hit a yellow, 
flashing blob you would change line 140 to: 


140 IF ATTR (ц»рР)-134 THEN STOP 
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Can you see how this works? 


128 if the character is flashing, 0 if steady yes: 1 х 128 = 128 
64 if the character is extra bright, 0 if not no: 0x 64 = 0 
8 x the paper color (black = 0) 8x0-0 
1 x the ink color (yellow = 6) 1х6=6 

TOTAL = 134 


Out of the two methods, the easiest to use here is SCREENS, in the form: 


PRINT AT bras INVERSE i135" x" 
IF SCREENS (usp)z"X" THEN F T a в. WY аф 


As there аге only two things that Һе plane will come across, the air 
and the skyscraper, this function satisfies our requirements. Replace line 
140 with: 


140 IF SCREENS (u+rp)="X" THEN STOP 
add line 142: 
142 PRINT AT usps CHR 144 


and not forgetting line 60: 
60 PRINT АТ beasts INVERSE 15"X" 


The program will now STOP when the plane hits a building. 
A STOP is a bit boring and unimaginative. What we need is an 
exciting explosion as the plane shatters. Try the following: 


38: LET ч= {21-и жа 
TO 48 

2M 

ЫТ (RND +250) -x ITNT (8 
1,20: BEEP .021,106 


20€ LET х-р 
205 FOR a-1 
207 PLOT 


IX 


2580 NEXT à 


Pick a point on the screen and assign the coordinates to u and p, such 
as LET u- 11: LET p=16. Enter these in directly. Now type: GO TO 200 and 
press ENTER. 

You should see the point on the screen "explode," accompanied by 
suitable noises. АП we have to do now is change line 140 to: 


140 IF SCREEN$ (u;r)z"X" THEN GO TO 200 


RUN the whole program and you will get: . 


1. acity plotted up on to the screen, 
2. a plane whizzing along getting lower and lower 
3. the plane hitting a building and exploding. 
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Now, read through the program again. Make sure you understand 
how it works. Now, we’re ready to add the final parts. These involve 
having a bomb which you can drop from the plane to destroy the skyscrap- 
ers and prolong your flight, and then dressing the program up to make it 
look more professional. 

Unfortunately, you are unlikely to completely finish this, or any 
game. No sooner have you SAVEd it and sat back admiring what you 
believe to be the definitive version, than someone will come along, play it, 
and give you a great idea on how to improve it. 

However, before worrying about any of that, we need to add the 
bomb bit of the program. For this, we need a flag. A flag is an indicator of 
the state something is in. It is usually given a value of 1 for on, and 0 for off. 
In this program the flag which we'll сай “f,” will be equal to one when the 
bomb is in the air, and zero when it is not. At the beginning we need to 
assign it to zero as the bomb is not falling. This is how the program should 
look so far with "f" being set equal to zero: 


ЗӨ INPUT “difficulty (1-837,8. 
20 IF 451 OR а›а THEN Go TO зб 
38 LET 4-18-4 


NT (RND#¥#d) TO 22 . 
к,а; INVERSE 1: "х 


ӨӨ LET и=@ 
188 LET р-е 
110 LET F=a 
146 IF SCREENS (u.pi-"X" THEN C 

O TO гос 
142 PRINT AT u.p;CHRS$ 144 
160 LET р=р+1 | 
170 PRINT AF igre e 


leo BOR THEN LET pen LEF U 
041: BEES ,4,н 

180 GO TO лай 

Z300 LET x-px«E: LET 4-:021-09 ФЕ 
205 FOR а=1 TO дас 

207 PLOT x.u 

210 DRAN INT (RNDx*2&58613-XxX,.INT (Н 
NDx1581!-u 

220 BEEP ,1,20: BEEP «21,209 

230 NEXT 2 


Тһе bomb is “off” (f = 0). What we need is a means of allowing the 
user to drop a bomb (make f = 1). One easy way would be to adda line like: 


148 IF INKEY$ <>"" THEN LET 6-1 


INKEY$ holds the character of the key being pressed on the keyboard 
(it is "empty" if no key is being pressed). The routine changes f to 1 when 
you press any key, when INKEY$ is not equal to “ ". We could change the 
routine a little so the bomb is only dropped when the zero key is pressed. 
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To do this you would need: 
148 IF INKEY$ s "О" THEN LET 4-1 


However, it is easier to play (and remember) if you can press any key 
to drop the bomb, so we'll leave 148 to allow any key to be pressed. 

Next we need two variables representing the position of the bomb on 
the screen. When the bomb is "off" it is inside the aircraft ready to be 
dropped: 


144 IF ?=0 THEN LET ази: LET ср 
Са” and "t" are the coordinates of the bomb) 


We next need a character which looks like a bomb. A full-stop is 
adequate, but you may prefer to define your own bomb. Using the method 
outlined earlier, see if you can design a bomb-character. One bomb-shape 
is as follows: 






БИЕ шек ЖЭ 
шээз 22290 
HIE 





The line which defines the character should read: 
POKE USR "b" «ча» 
and not: 


POKE USR "a" «жа», 


as this will blot out the plane-character. 

To access this new bomb-character use graphic-b or CHR$ 145. If you 
prefer the simple life, you can use a full-stop as a bomb. In this case, use a 
full-stop wherever I have put “CHR$ 145”. 

With our bomb-shape (or full-stop) at the ready, we are now ready to 
actually print it. As the bomb is at exactly the same position as the plane 
when it is not falling (when f = 0), we do not want to print it up until it 
starts falling, or the bomb will blank out the plane. Line 158 will print the 
bomb: 


158 IF f=1 THEN PRINT AT ast3 CHR 145: BEEP .01,60-a 
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The bomb will now be printed up whenever you press a button. It will 
not fall however, until you add the following line 155, which blanks out 
the bomb and adds one onto the variable “a” which in effect moves it 
down: 


155 IF f=i THEN PRINT AT ані" ": LET а=а+і 


Although we now have a falling bomb, it is not a very good one 
because it carries on down to the bottom and halts the program with an 
error-code. What is needed is a line which checks whether the bomb has 
hit a building (similar to line 140), or reached the bottom of the screen. 


157 IF SCREEN$(a+t)="X" OR a=21 THEN GO TO Зоо 


Now we can write a “building-blowing-up” routine at 300: 


300 FOR a=a TO 21 

310 IF RND > .99 THEN GO TO 340 
315 BEEP ,005,а-20 

320 PRINT AT а»13" " 

330 NEXT a 

340 LET f=0: GO TO 140 


All we need now is: 
235 GO TO 10 


and we have a continuous game. It is quite difficult to aim and drop the 
bomb on the buildings you want to destroy. 
Here is a complete listing of the game so far: 


19 INPUT “difficulty t1-92".d 
20 IF dxi OR 459 THEN GQ TO за 
SA LET d=12-d 
25 CLS 
40 FOR a=8@ TO 31 
S@ FOR b=d+INT (RND#d) TO 21 7 
650 PRINT AT b,a; INVERSE 1: "X 
72 NEXT b 
во NEXT а 
ao LET us@ 
1160 LET 720 
140 IF SCREENS (u.p)s"X" THEN Б 
о TO гоо 
142 PRINT AT u.p;CHRs$ 144 
144 IF Р=@ THEN LET асы: LET tz 
тада IF INKEYS$<3°"'" THEN LET ізі 


155 IF f=1 THEN PRINT AT a.t;" 
": LET ашағ1 

157 IF SCREEN$ (8,1)-"Х" OR asa 
1 THEN GO TO Зйй 
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IF fel THEN PRINT AT а,%; СН 


R$ 145: BEEP .д21,66-а 


160 LET р=р+1 

170 PRINT AT u,p-1;" " 

180 IF p=32 THEN LET р-Ә: LET u 
-041: ВЕЕР ,1,0 

190 GO TO 146 

200 LET x=p#8: LET у= (21-0) #8 
205 FOR asl ТО 40 

207 PLOT x, 

210 DRAW INT (RND#256)-x,INT (А 
ND #158) - 

220 BEEP .1,20: BEEP .01.10 

230 NEXT a 

235 GO TO ia 

Заа FOR asa TO 21 

310 IF RND>.99 THEN GO TO 340 
315 BEEP .005,а-20 

зга PRINT AT 3.11" " 

330 NEXT a 

340 LET fe@: GO ТО 146 


The game works, but it lacks several things. In its present form there 
is no color, and are no scoring facilities. Try and fit them into the program 


(you could use a 


variable s and add 1 to it every time a character of 


skyscraper is wiped out by a bomb—around line 300 or so). You will need 
to print the score at the end of the game. In the final version at the end of 
this section I have included a “highest score” feature. This is fairly simple 
to add. Try adding little bits to the program to make it smarter. You could 
try defining your own skyscraper-character with windows rather than a 
boring INVERSE "X". 

The final version shown here has DATA statements to define the 
user-defined graphic characters, so that it can be typed in and runas it is. 


“FINAL” COLOR VERSION OF NIGHTFALL: 


# О BONN 


2: 


(Л 


в 
o 
(0-1 QiiF-GiGI-JO. (0) 


ш 
бэб JOHNU 


к? 
Po 
3 


LET Һ=@ 
IF h=@ THEN GO ЗОВ ipaa 


L 

PAPER ü: INK 6: BORDER 1 
PRINT AT 21,8; “difficulty í 
Sy 7" LED d$=INKEY$: IF LE 
>1 ОН CODE 48:48 OR CODE d$ 
HEN GO TO за 


LET 4-12- VAL d$ 

FOR аша TO 31 

FOR bedt+INT (RND«*d) TO 21 
PRINT PAPER Ә;ВТ 5,38; CHRS 1 


LET іші 
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158 PRINT AT 21,0; R 
L+d$+" press any ke t 

140 PRINT AT u.p;: IF PEEK (PEE 
қ г3654 -256Х«РЕЕК 5ása $2255 THEN 
GO TO 200 

142 PRINT INK 4; CHR*$5 144 

144 IF f=@ THEN LET а=0: LET t= 
e 

148 IF INKEYS$:»'"" THEN LET F= 
155 IF ісі THEN PRINT ат 401," 
са: а=а+1: IF a=22 THEN GO TO 
157 PRINT AT а,%;: IF PEEK (PEE 
K 23685422586 *PEEK 23685) 2255 THEN 
со то заа 

188 IF Р :1 THEN PRINT INK 2; CHR 
= 145: BEEP .Ө1,Б68-а 

16@ LET р=р+1 

lca PRINT AT и,р-1;" * 

150 IF p=32 THEN ЁЁТ Вэб: LET wy 
=U¢+1: BEEF ,Л,и 

185 IF uz2az THEN GQ TO 1266 

198 GO TO 146 

206 LET х=р+ё: LET uH-(21-u)-x& 
205 FOR а=1 TO s STEP 1с 

ге?” PLOT х,у 

212 онну INR 6; INT URNO XJS -N 
INT (RND 4158) -u 

220 BEEP .3,28: BEEP -1,216 

230 NEXT a 


CHR $ 22 +CHR $ 
ы о 


bomb" 


235 GO TO засв 

aaa FOR аса TO 21 

310 IF RND».9895 THEN GO TO 340 
315 БЕЕР . 3A5 „a -20 

заа PRINT AT а, і; E 

325 LET s2521: ТЕ $.25Q-zINT is 
85 THEN POKE 23624,PEEK 23824; 
33080 NEXT а 

340 LET ғшә: GO TO ide 

480 IF His THEN LET has 

416 PRINT AT A а; “scare: STE 
1 <S5COFE: “TB 


180a DATA “3a"',@,8,96,126,127.,8. 


fip 


D а eo. “bua, а.а. з2. 28,32,60, 0L "c". 
SÉ, 153.155,25, 259., 153,153,255 
ieos FOR Ра TO 3 

1007 READ аф 

1810 FOR а= ТО 7 

1828 READ b: POKE USR з5за.ь 
iaza NEXT a 

2845 NEXT Р 

1050 RETURN 

1200 DATA 6.4.7 

1210 FOR а=1 ТО 3 

i215 READ c 

122 FOR кез TO 3 

4а BEEP ес 

i24Q NEXT hb 

1250 NEXT a 

31260 BEEP 1,12 

ізға GO TO зае 
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NIGHTFALL IN PROGRESS 


Mam nee Nee 


- 2 
: ~ 10: Oa RE Eo a .... 
ГУШ ON сэ 5%%%%%5%%%ь%%%%%%414 





I hope the explanation of this game has given you a few ideas оп how 
games сап be developed. We'll be looking at several other games in the 
rest of this chapter, but not in quite as much detail as NIGHTFALL. 


JACK-MAN 


This program is based very loosely on DODGEM (with a hint of PAC- 
MAN), in which the player propels a little car around a maze, scoring 
points as it runs over dots within the maze, and trying to avoid running 
head-on into a car “driven” by the computer. 

The scenario for JACK-MAN is less gruesome. JACK is a dastardly 
grape thief within an elaborately-designed French vineyard. The object of 
the game is to guide Jack around the vineyard to eat as many grapes as 
possible. At the same time, he must elude the irate farmer. 

Here is a plan of the vineyard, complete with grapes: 
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ALAMO MM MX KKK OE 
RBCS REESE 7 4664696669464 
ХЄХХХХХХХХХХХХ”“ХХХХХХХХХХХХЄх 
X4X444$44 44449 66604604 464 АСА 
хӨХжлХХХЖХХХЭО гАХХОЖЖХХЖХЭОХЖХ 
X€X$*444969494 SEES SEES EN EK EX 
ХЄХЄХЄХХХХХХХХ” ХХХХХХХХХФХФХ 
RENEE ° ° ° ggg gg EEK EK EX EX 
хєхХєХЄХЄХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХЄХЄХЄХЄХ 
МЛ аран AE qu cr е 
Welt tU OU SOM MRM NEN rr х 
Kr to ХУ ХХХХХХХНЖХХХКХИЯЖЭ” Сы” rt 
ARM 17 d ie ХХХ МХК еее в о 
ХӨЄХЄХЄХЄХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХЄХЖХЄХЄХ 
Х%Х%54Х4%%48%%::77%%%%%%%5%ХХ% 
ХӨЄХӨХЖХХХХХХХХ” с ХХХХХҮХХХФХФХФХ 


oe ә а ээ - - - >‏ ` کي اي اا چ ج هو ج چ ا ғал ЭСЭР‏ > 


22210203 LT a* a9 ә a" с ла 58 کی‎ 


МАМА А S597 8.732 ТУУЛ АТАБА „ба ТЫТЫ ҚЫ ҚЫ Мам л Ка л УА 


Nearly a third of the final program is taken up by the routine that 
prints up the vineyard with its different-colored walls and grapes (all the 
grapes are the same color, as are all the walls, but the grapes are colored 
differently from the walls). It would be wise to SAVE the routine below, as 
it is so long, so that you can add to it later rather than have to retype it if 
you lose it for some reason. 

Note that the G's must be entered in the graphics mode. 


2 
ь 
© 


hy 
ь 


һ) 
М ~ 


24,240 
55.1 


- 


v 
- {йе 
Л onm 
9 


ЭП 0). f i N) Fi CY Aú 
i 
ғ) 
" 
Qr n 


ГЕ 
ip 
man m 


i 


Ф 
8, 15.128, 
: ё 231,125.19 
,856,8,0,0,0,ó!,88 6a, ae а 
18 DATA Б@, 126.255 ,265 20655 ,255 
126.50 .0,6 8.60; 126; ER 24,0 
20 РАТА 24,60, 24.2655 ,24,54 36. 
зөв 
ЕБ FOR азб TO 7 
SQ FOR bea TO 7 
4& READ c 
52 БОКЕ USR CHRS (1445aJ4b,.C 
вә NEXT b 
Fa NEXT а 
25 LET s=@: LET wei 
77 LET 2-4: LET ys@: PAPER з 
INVERSE 1 
TO LET Ten 
ә LS 
Ә PRINT INK =; "XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
ХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХ" 


010 01] 
5r 


P 
Un 
yu 
H 
am 
i 
H 
zZ 
* 

ы 

х 
75 


INK Ур “GGG 
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EGGG'""'GGGGGGGGGGGGG"; IN 


F Ғші THEN GO TO зә 

а PRINT INK z;"X"; INK u;"G"; 
INK "ХХХХХХХХХХХХ",: INK уре 
N INR Oz: XEXXKXXXXXXXXUS INK 

ШҮ ENDE ул тээ 


158 IF ісі THEN СО ТО іре 


140 PRINT INK z,"XxX"; INK du: Б“; 
INK z; "7X"; INK y;"'"GGGGGGGBGGG' 
2 сссбебесебав”; INK zZz; "X"; INK ч 
2-83 TENRAI OS 
3532 IF ші THEN GO TO 28 


150 PRINT INK Z5, X"; INK u."G"; 

ЖЫ CS ІМЕ 35 сы” INK z," "XX 
ХХХ” ЖЫК Quoted soto тық #2 `` 
оско INR уол ТЫҚ os * x 
шог тық ле; ты E 

174 IF Feil THEN Ga ТО 146 

1J3 PRINT INK жа INK 41298", 

жн, x “ХЭ, INK ч; A cae ТЫК ЭХ“ 


J INK Ii, "ЁВЕБВБЄ Ёоо "GoGGGGGGG" 


2 INK X. 7X. INK uw; E INK X. X 
v INK us SG". “THe ох 

іші IF fzi THEN GO TO 156 

220 PRINT INK Ze UM" SG INK ч: “G's: 
ENK 2.170 X 24 INR S WU. ua 2. AMEN р чан 
I CENE E TG TNR 7222 2 - 
NEGO г азун, EE "Ххх; % 
NK чёб”; INK zi INK 4:67; 
INA TICKS ETRE a: TINK у>; СЭ” 
210 IF =1 THEN GO ТО ied 

22а PRINT INK Z}; "x"; INK у; "G"; 
ENE SERS CNR Cul uat ERN эзе 
3 ENR Эс: INK жу л INK. ы; “6 
GGGGGG* """GGGGGGG"; INK z;"X"; Т 
Mr ыр; UG: 358 Ér. WU ТЫҢ үү: 7468“: 
сық A 4 Is ANNE "аР мик “Ж” 
Soe IF fz21 THEN БО TR гаас 

ояла PRINT ДЫҚ Z X , INK Ч": 
INK Ep URNS INK Wd. бщ" INK miu 
I^ ERR ЭЗЛЛЛЛЖ” INR ш INK M. “GS 
ық З.“ХХХХХХХХХХХХЕХХХС: тық 
io o ЕМЕС SI INK "ғар? С. IN 
ы са аре гық DOE ЖӘНЕ": I 
NH tig c qu сық ЭХ 

250 IF ші THEN GD TD аа 

2680 FOR azi TO 4 

aro PRINT INK- T. QU SENK yp бе 
TEE CENE E; “хХххххХххХххХ ххх ХХХхХ", 
ХЭН -1ыг е» ТҮЛЖ ТАСТЫ We 

250 NEXT а 

SOA LET Faj 

зоо GO SUB 246 

SOS INVERSE е 

зө? GO SUB 1@4a 

ala LET vus2e 

315 PAPER бс: INK 6 

wee БЕТ p=17F 

ЗЭ LET duse 

ЗЭВ LET Lim4 


Having assigned starting values to the high score and the like (see the 
list of variables at the end) and printed up the vineyard, the program 
jumps to a routine which: 
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1. prints the “super grape,” a flashing grape which scores five points 
when eaten rather than the usual one point; once eaten by either the 
farmer or Jack, it moves to another part of the vineyard; 

2. plays a little tune. Many arcade games play a tune to start with and 
after playing the game a number of times, this tune gets on your 
nerves. If the music irritates you in this program, by all means leave 
it out. The Timex Sinclair reads the notes for the music from the 
DATA statement at line 1050. 


As the program jumps to this routine whenever a “sheet” is cleared, 
the high score changes when the score goes beyond it. 

On returning from the subroutine most of the other variables used 
during the game are set to their starting values. 

The program then continues on to the main part of the program which 
sends the action to different subroutines when the player wants to move 
Jack, or when Jack hits a wall. 

The subroutines are as follows: 


1, Automatic Jack-moving Routine: This changes the direction 
and the character of Jack when he hits a wall; that is, if he is 
moving east and he hits a wall, the program automatically 
changes his direction so that he is moving north, and changes 
the character used so that he is also “chomping” northwards. 
The player has no control over this. Jack is always moving 
counter-clockwise. 


2. Manual Jack-moving Routine: Each row of grapes is closed 
off by a wall and therefore Jack cannot move across the rows. 
However there are four gaps where Jack can move to new lines 
of grapes and/or avoid the oncoming farmer. This routine is 
utilized when (a) Jack is in a gap and (b) when the player is 
pressing a key. The routine checks whether the player is trying 
to move Jack in a valid direction, and if so moves Jack, adjusts 
the relevant variables and sounds a note to help the user. If the 
user tries to move Jack illegally, a different note is sounded. 


3. Automatic Farmer-moving Routine: This adjusts the far- 
mer's direction when he hits a wall (see Automatic Jack-moving 
Routine). 


4. Manual Farmer-moving Routine: This routine is called 
when (a) the farmer is in a gap and (b) the farmer is not in the 
same line of grapes as Jack. Therefore, the farmer is always on 
par for a collision with Jack. To start off with, however, he can 
only move across by one, but as Jack clears more and more 
sheets, the farmer's maneuverability increases and the game 
becomes more difficult. 


5. Sheet Clearing Routine: This is used when Jack has eaten all 
the grapes, and sets up a new vineyard. It is not so much a 
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subroutine as a series of commands which call up parts of other 
subroutines. 


6. End of Game Routine: This is called when the farmer “hits” 
Jack. It shrivels Jack up while playing suitable sound-effects and 
alters the high score, if the player has achieved one, asking for 
his or her name. It then sends the action back to the beginning 
(without resetting the high score variable). 


7. “Super-grape” Routine: This is called at the beginning of the 
program but is also called when Jack eats a super-grape. It 
blanks out the old “super-grape” (by resetting 1$) and then picks 
a point at random from the screen and checks whether it is a 
suitable point to place a new “super-grape.” If it is not, then it 
goes back and picks another random point. A suitable point is 
defined as a point which is 


not on a wall 

not in a gap 

on an ordinary grape 

on a place where Jack has eaten a grape when more than half the 
grapes have been eaten. 


өөр 


Тһе main program moves Jack and the farmer in their relevant direc- 
tions and calls up any of the above routines when needed. The sub- 
routines are situated as follows: 








Subroutine Lines 
Automatic Jack-moving Routine 1000-1015 
Manual Jack-moving Routine 565- 700 
Automatic Farmer-moving Routine 1020-1030 
Manual Farmer-moving Routine 710- 790 
End of Game Routine 800- 900 
‘Super-grape’ Routine 1150-1250 





I worked on each routine in turn, and then perfected the game as a 
whole. 

You might find it easier to enter the program if you ask a friend to read 
out the listing (especially the vineyard-printing routine at thé beginning 
with all its INKs and PAPERs). 

When typing in the program, it is imperative that you use graphics 
G's and not just ordinary G's, or the grapes will not be printed up. You 
might like to try typing in the part of the program that defines the 
user-graphics first and then you will see a grape come up whenever you 
use graphics G. 
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FINAL LISTING JACK-MAN 


= LET Ь-бё 
c LET e$5-".ack" 
116 DATA Be. 126,240,224, 224,240 
> Ae. 
l2 BATA U. BE, 195,195,231,255,3 
ше,6і,60, 126, 15, туту,15,1Еэ6,668 
14 DATA 66. 126, 355, 232.195,195 
s Б6,0.2Ф,0.6,6.60,66.66, eoe 
іс DATA 506,12565,255,.z255,255,285B5 
.126,560,0.6,5,60,126.620.24,0 
iot DATA 24,60,24, 255,24,24, 565. 
25 FOR а-б TO 7 
co FOR b=0 TO F 
466 READ с 
SO РОКЕ VSR CARS (144 +35 4b, с 
БӨС NEXT b 
“© NEXT a 
бы LET szQ: LET “=1 


LET іші: LET y=@: PAPER 3: 


2% PRINT INK Z; MXNXXXXXNXXXXXX 
ХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХ"“ 
Seo IF f-1 THEN RETURN 


192 PRINT INK =; "хе"; IN “GGG 

ЕС GGGGGGGGG"' ' ° ”вёбособоёосоё, : JN 
зар. . ar ras 

iie IF f-1 THEN GO ТО ceu 

да PRINT INK z, X"; INK w;"' G'; 

INH 2: “ХХХХХХХХХХХХ", КЕШКЕ р" 
“ех Жыр ті “ХХХХХХХХХХХХ қ“; INK м 
У “157 INK . ыы Ф 

130 IF Fea’ THEN GO ТО 100 

140 PRINT INK z;"X'"; INK ч; "GB"; 

INK жел ЖЫҚ wg CGGGGGGGGGG es 
6606666066"; "INK Іі: X"; INK У 
PEU COUPES CR “ХУ 

БС ЇЕ 1-2 THEN GO ТО іше 

350 PRINT INK Z; UNU; INK ч, “67: 

ANM zZz; OX“; INK ging“; INK KK 
ХХХХХХХХ"; THM ul v. кни INR > : 
ххх ХХХХХХХ: ІМК ө; 'G'"; INK 2; Эх 
92 SIME Ui MGs... TM rrUXS 

175 IF f=1 THEN GO TO 140 

1280 PRINT INK Z; XxX"; EINK 9s “G"; 

INK Zi ke Oe IN К u;"G"; INK е Ы 
i INK ч; “сёоёссЁ” а 666666666" 
+ INK 2a X"; INK LE aed INK 2;“Х 
"Іі INK y; "G's INK “ДАР Эг 

120 IF fz1 THEN сб’ ТО 150 

220 PRINT INK 2; "х"; NK EOM 3 

ТЫҚ ZI ху INK u;"G"; INK x; DS 
„ INA Ww." “G'S INK 2; 'NXXXXXXX"; I 
NR y;"'***"; INK с“ХХХХХХХХ" 4 
ЫҚ US 0“ INK E “X i INK gs "б" 
INK z;"X"; INK іе"; INK ZS XN 

216 IF fz1 THEN’ co TO Ба 

220 PRINT INK Z; “хе; ZINK ч;“6”; 
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INK 25р "ие. INK UFO, INK 215337 
INK ыз”; INK Zi X". INK Gs SG 
GGGGG зу. '56GGGGGG" ; INK 021125 Ж71 X 
ЫҚ u: sY“; INK xix INK yi" g" 
INK ZIXT Жын 575 NM > STMT 
230 IF 12:12 THEN GO TO 200 
24@ PRINT INK z;"X" INK y; "G" 
INK "Хх; жық нэ Nit Ту Ж” 
4 INK ч; “5; . INK . ac em te » INH ч; {э 
TEANA 2."ХХХХХХХХїХХХЇХХХ: INK 
ч; Bu ЖЫР me MU. ымы УТЫ IN 
HR Ep UN; INK y;"G"; INK хрх; 1 
N iU ANR E ONS 
E ZF т=1 FREN GO TO 220 
Е, FOR з= 3 TUO ¢ | 
T PRINT INK Жи ы сє do 7*7 
DE EE" INK 217 ЭХ хХХХХХХХХХХХХОС, 
CREME CER Miedo: ыж 8, 
NEXT a 
LET fw 


GO SUB 240 
INVERSE б 
GO SUB 1:040 


INK 6 


a ogoomao-Jmoggz -@@@С 
Gr 


Ф Fa (o) Cj fii pa Fa E} A CO ID Z 


369 ا ا ا ا لیا زرا‎ D CO FO TO IH. «1010 Х 


Ro 


ға. 


за ғаз 


зз 


TYPES TM 
а EET COREE е 


325 PRIN 
4: INVERS 
222 LET 

зөв LET СЄс: 144 

Әй IF ЇМКЕУФфЁс»"" THEN BEEP „Èi 
> 

410 PRINT ЯТ up; INK Є; СНЯФ с 
446 IF SCREEN (0440.РФар2т -“Х” 
THEN GO то looo 

46@ PRINT AT a.,t; INK 3;935 

аге IF SCREENS fa¢da,tedti=a"x" 
THEN GO TO 16026 

oc LET a$- SCREENS (atda, ї +41} 
435 AP AFTR ізғ-аз,іздіз >2>В8 THE 


‘sae IF 9%с>“”“ THEN LET q-v 


P 
d 
L 
d 
t 
а 
555 МЕТ 9% 
L 
а 
T 
E 


2,3; PAPER Ө; INK 
Score: “ 


^. 


ner 
© 


> 


cic IF аф<>У“'“ AND ёс.“ THEN 
LET афф=` (6 

515 LET a=atda: LET %-іға% 

Бі? IF аз-ьз AND tert THEN Ga SU 
BS 1280 

сей IF SCREEN (23,t132z"'" AND 1: 
{ІР THEN GG SUB 730 

525 PRINT AT a.t."H" 

oca PRINT ЯТ и,р; INK З:189 

Hd LET ozurdu: LET ра р-ьар 
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nre IF ВТТН iu,P)-s6 THEN GO ТО 
T 

S45 LET m=@: LET eA би. 
pi: AF Lgs" THEN LET cee?" LE 
i M= 

жо ia u-cba AND pert THEN GO Sli 
SEQ PRINT AT ou ps “F> 

eco IF рші THEN LET s=s+4: LET 
22-5241: BEEP .00£5,-20: BEEP ар 
S-S: PRINT AT 9,17;s 

Беу IF s2:=224 THEN ТЕ TO 11106 
SER IF INKEYS$-"" OR i$-"." THEN 
GO TO 498 

S65 LET іф-імкетж 

„228 IF CODE INKEY$:52 OR CODE І 
NKEY$:S6 THEN GO TO 400p 

SEQ RESTORE £85 

сес 


DATA du, у" ae see, 2 ых Sad 
БӨӨ FOR i-1 TO È 

ғаз READ j: READ 2%: READ ks 
6i@ IF 1-6 AND ІМКЕУФ<>,1% AND 
NREY $ <5> Kk $ THEN GO TO аа 

o20 NEXT i 

S30 LET ui-zu: LET Plzp 

БАО LET ui- көме Р И 
іхісзешіәз 2 


М 


650 LET PLl=P41€ Ci -5"“2 -11фс: “51 
3 ¥ (dF =0) +2 

GSS LET-nstii i ф= 6“) х(ар:113-40(1484 =" 
У"ужіара--і1З +i й:4559") ац 11 + {і $= 
“Бу х(ан--133 

ood IF nzà THEN LET n--1i 

БЕС IF Litn=8 OR ї1-4р5 THEN GC 
TO 480 

еге LET 1.:)/:101-40 

rS PRINT AT u,p; INK 35:18 

occ LET uzui: LET Р =Р 3 

630 PRINT AT u,p;"F" 

БЭЭ BEEP . 02.320 

ес Go TO Абл 

FiO IF INT 3-0 THEN RETURN 

FES БЕТ tfi таза Ғы Ct es t 
ғәс LET 4-а-1 

730 LET оа ІР» Саа ФЕР <t 
215 fdatili) 

тар IF ozüà THEN LET O=>-le(dt = 
“45 LET osox2 

750 LET tat +o 

T6096 LET а= (РУС Ја (dts?) + (\Р+ yg 
2181:-211) 

765 LET Сга ў 

тта ЇЕ o=@ THEN LET o=-L¥i(da=-@) 
275 LET о=0 #2 

FEO LET 3=3 +0 

тә RETURN 

500 RESTORE cag 

BaS FOR з-1 TO 4 

810 READ b$: READ r 

SER PRINT HT ULPS DS 

S630 BEEP 1,r 

S40 NEXT a 
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fas e^ LCC Ui ш b ык lu .. X nw x 
(cr > п. 0 ~J Me ш л rt «f 2 та но 
Wma : б б Шш 4 хы gs H дад + 
DEVI « A -. Т з TP ef < Jı ын ~ 
о mull s a ~ аб e ل‎ “- м) „Ñ û A Wu 
smut. ҚБ: Das = от 40 ب‎ ~ 2 -Z ! 
o~a ·« . 141130 ч! G* - - -4 ізі x С] 
ша. г жолы” ж.н ed (ys 141) А der ен» 

Z: EE e = ee т Ж “+ MY HF nll - س‎ йй Т 
Тт .4 94.1 G vro! o 7 1) «4101 - < nod (L Gagx^ . F 
бсш ^o 22 O о . ~ reed дїї Ш 01014: m ш Ш 
:2- Яс lU - ROR Fk “AT -- û. Ёс жж И 24 

0,090 FI : шеше W W M ° ^6r- FF ifs ба Ww - 
чдос ~ Wr ша 4H 4 4 ми ~ х ly ‘<C 22092 б- 2 
ж сна || A 2 I) з» «4 б -10-- fy KEZ we. Ш 
D 4-1 Шо 2 ч 2412 - 2 206 "fle - AG С ~HO- Т 
й К2ешіс 2: © uüc WOW G -d . (з 24- п O ШО “іт: Б 

оц AULE p ш! б TYI + LAHO Gf зр OW = Wea: Z en йс: - 40 
Fe І аш: TH -~ Hipo Gri E ч 05-59 каө T та « бй -Zzü: Quo - I 
a ЕКШСН.. „ШЙ: w a C) OAA» dd a HF-- + f. <f mf +: HHU bb s 
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JACK-MAN IN PROGRESS: 


KR MAMA KK KAR KK RAMKK KM KKM EM KK KARR 






ud es A ES erg E ЛС 46444664 444444Х 
ХКЭХХХХХХХХХХК 77” “XXRKRNMEKXKXXEM 
Х,Х66 66444644 “46644644444Х4Х 
х,хехххххххххх: 7” "ХХХХХХХХХХФХФХ 
LERE REE TTET TETI эх хх 
х,хжхехххххххх” 77 UXXXXXXXX, XX X 
X EREN EEE EEE °  éééd dé X. XN X 
Х,ХӨЄХЄХХХХХХХХХХҮХХХХХХХӨЄХ, KENE 
» ЖОС eee Хө ЛЫН хегххххх” X 
ХЭ? Э ҮҮХАХХХХХХХХХХХХХХ” ЕЕ 
х ЧүсехНіевежеге: COXXXX^ Ar? ix 
"CAS A URS ‘x by аск ее 
XN EM EM SM KK HMMM RM MRM MME KEKE SEM. X 
Х%Х4Х4Х%444%4%44 777 7%%%646%6%Хх4ХжФХ,Х 
хжх хххххххХ о ЖИИ ххххххххеХФХ. Х 
XKeXxXe4x44Xx4u114*^44€444  "" "44444 تی کے‎ X4X,X 


Х#хХ#ХХХХХХХХХХ  U ENgXXXXXXXX&X,.X 
еее ша е. х 
Xé4446646446466^ 7 ТЕ 

ХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХХ ХАХАХАХ 


Ld 
ГЭ ТЭГДЭГ Л ЭЭ ТӨВ, ЗЭХ, аг РТ adt Mic „эшл Um е ЛЭГ АЖ УРС ДЭР д IN 3 


x! КЕТТЕ е 
x о, х 
х. MOSM MMMM RMR KRM “ХХХХХХХХХХ#Х х 
х,хжх, фе ыб do Быз AEN aO 
DIE SOI c Па E LX 
X NEX, X€466664/ EEN KERN 
Ay MEK MEK KKK RRM RRR KEK KAREK, AEN, х 
x E CC NC х мл л. X132XXXX' ® es aa ? 
No Ttt NNI ANM ЭСЭХ Ж ХЭГ ЭЭ Ул 2» rt 
Mk no NM ыы =, TUN Ce aper 
х гал ЖЭ ТаовьЬосххххххх” ее, 
ж. RS, X4 ERK K HOR REN X4X.X 
23 хєх, Х06Ф444444 T° 4444444Х. XSEX, YX 

NEN, ХХХХХХХХ” ““ХХХХХХХХ хх 
Зар амын хаз Цас 2 F хех, х 
Х.ХӨЄХХХХХХХХХХ”,  ХХХХХХХХХХЄХ: х 
2 Х 4444444444 ° ° 4444600444444Хх.Хх 
Х.ХХХХХХХХХХХХ: TELA GS нана X 
X 


. г 
Жее аы ы, Ш а са оао ЖЕ А”. ЖЫ, АШК оаа Ме ЧЕНО ЖБ лт у ® 2 


РЕТІ 


Variables used іп Таск-Мап 


һ 
e$ 
a 


highest score so far 

name of person who attained the highest score so far 
control variable for various FOR/NEXT loops 

control variable for FOR/NEXT loop 

READs user-defined graphics data 
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Ба 


гі 


j$ 
k$ 


ul 
p1 


b$ 


سسس ee‏ ست 
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present score 

number of lines the farmer can jump per gap 
INK color of the walls 

INK color of the grapes 

flag for display routine 

y coordinate of Jack 

x coordinate of Jack 

direction down or up of Jack (can be —1, 0 or +1) 
the line of grapes Jack is in (1-4) 

the direction left or right of Jack (see du) 

the line of grapes the farmer is in (see 1) 

y coordinate of the farmer 

the character that blanks out the farmer 

x coordinate of the farmer 

the character that blanks out Jack 

the direction up or down of the farmer (see du) 
the direction left or right of the farmer (see dp) 


the number of lines jumped by the farmer for this particular 
gap 


character used to print Jack 

y coordinate of the “super-grape” 

x coordinate of the “super-grape” 

flag for whether a grape has been eaten 
control variable in FOR/NEXT loop 


READs legal directions in “Manual Jack-moving Routine” 
READs legal character in “Manual Jack-moving Routine” 


temporary values of the coordinates of Jack while 
the “Manual Jack-moving Routine” is checking for a legal 
move 


alters the variable that stores the line that Jack is in 
direction the farmer needs to move in to be aligned with Jack 
READs characters printed that shrivel up Jack when “eaten” 


READs pitch of notes played while Jack is shriveled up 
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52 number of grapes eaten so far on this particular sheet 

w READs pitch of notes which play the opening tune 

X READS duration of notes which play the opening tune 

i$ key pressed that triggers off the "Manual Jack-moving 
Routine" 


Variables that READ data are those situated within FOR/NEXT loops 
and are therefore constantly changing values. 


POETRY 


The first two games we've looked at in this chapter have been moving 
graphic games, in which player interaction consists of making decisions 


regarding which keys to press to change the position of objects on the 
screen. 


"Player interaction" during the next game is zero, apart from sitting 
back and admiring the output of the program. The program is designed, 
firstly, to be entered just as it is, to see it in action. Then, the most 
enjoyable part begins when you add your own words to the long vocabul- 
ary DATA statements between lines 200 and 320. 


Here are a few verses of poetry produced by the program in its listed 
form: 


THE CHILD PRAYED SOFTLY 
IN THE FOREST, 
PLERDING FOR A NEED 
О SHARE THE MOON... 
WATCHING THEN IN CRYING 
* * »UHTCHING, BLAMING. 


THE GIRL SANG SADLY 
IN THE EUENING, 
ASKING FOR A WISH 
TO HOUE THE LOUE... 
WATCHING THEN IN LAUGHING 
= a WOND RING, GRASPING. 


THE MARTYR CRIED QUICKLY 
IN THE FORECOURT, 
CRY ING FOR A TORCH 
TO STEAL THE LIGHT... 
PRSSING NOU IN FADING 
.“-.БЕТТІМС, STARTING. 


THE MAN PLEADED QUIETLY 
IN THE CARK. 
LOOKING FOR A UISH 
TO PUSH THE SUN... 
GETTING AS IN GIVING 
-e . SOPERKING, NOTHING. 
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THE PROPHET SCREAMED QUIETLY 


IN THE DARK WOODS. 
STARING FOR RH GATE 
TQ FACE THE HATE.. 
WOND’RING AS IN GRASP ING 
ee» TREMBLING, DRRING. 


THE ECHO PRAYED FAINTLY 
IN THE FOREST. 
LOOKING FOR а PATH 
TO MOVE THE SUN... 
SHAKING NOU IN GIVING 
-» «GETTING, GRASPING. 


and here is the program listing: 


POETRY 


1@ REM Poetry 

га DIM яфі1З, 12 DIM Біз 
за RANDOMIZE : aa FO эй 
40 FOR M=1 TO 13 

ӨӨ RESTORE 190313 


a 


FOR G=1 ТО RNDz101: READ R 


ee 
$: NEXT С: LET AŞIN =R 


$ 
70 LET BiM) =LEN R$: NEXT М 


6@ RETURN 

эе POKE 223692, 
1@@ FOR Hzi ТО за 
110 GO SUB 48 


120 PRINT ““ТН “рїї TO Bil 
335. “281231 TO Bizir;" BES! 
( TO BESE IN THE V RSN I T 
а! в (41 i 3 ta А 3a 

їз PRINT Нфібзі тп күк; FOR 
а “;азквезі ТО Bibi," IU 7 AR 
ean Di711;" THE тізі: TO 

140 PRINT REIR г TO SIRI; “jA 
$(183( TO Бірі; " ІМ "зата Ч 
TO Billig 

150 PRINT TRE 5;"...":R&il213i T 
о Б(12331:7, “19850123 FTO RÍ1312; 

leg PRUSE 288 

122 INK RND#6 

16@ NEXT H 

126 STOP 
AOC рата “HANS ERP К» ТЕРТ, 4 "UC 
HILD',"SHHDOH","ECHO","GIRL","ST 
BLLION", "PROPHÉT", “MARTY в" 

218 гата "SANG", “WAITED © ‚ oRID" 
2 "SCRERBHEDP'", te DRIED", "PE EAGDED". р 


ВВУЕР",“5ТтОйРр", "PELE, "STLUMBLED” 


228 CATA "BBDLY'", “GLADLY” 


LY“, CFRINTLY" , "MADLY", "ный. 


СОВЕ зза. „“ӨЫТЕТСУ, 

әзе DATA “DARK, ОРрООЯЫВУС 
WAY", "MORNING", "EVENING" , "Ё 
URT","BRCHURY","DRRK MOODS" 
YON","FOREST" 





„+ ALOR 
NE ts ғ ae 
"QUIC 


, "GATE 
ОВЕСО 


“сам 
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еге DATA “LOOKING, “BEACH THO, f 


"HOPING", "TOLICHING", “REACH 


ae 
STARING" Ku ING ы , PLEADING 2 


ITING', "ÉRY 


a5a DATA "i BY, "UPAOTH'","STEP' 


IGN", “WISH NEED", “TORCH | 
та “GA STE aa “рё тн 


2 
Bee DATA "REBRCH","TOUCH", “MOUE” 
,USTEAL", "SHARE", STURN”, SPMISTU, 


“Face aa "PUSH", “RÉ 


226 DATA + HOON" “БЕВ”, “NIGHT, 
PBIN",ULOUE'","HOTE", LN, SPEAR” 


а ee "IRA A te 3 “IGHT”. DEY ° 


гва CATA "TAKING" " “WATCHING”, 
ASSING" , “BLAMING, “GETTING. 
KING” «“ЇвЕНБЬ ING". “MOND “SING! 


FACHING" . РЕН INg 
гое DATA е 4: ахй t RHY", 
сым”, “THROUGH, “SÒR THEN", 


p uc “Жа” . атым Qu 


зөв DATA ONDTHING',."GIUING", 
DING","DARING", “STARTING, “LAUGH 
ING", “CRYING", RE AMING" , "CARING" 


, “GRASPING te 


"318 DATA “TAKING”, “HATCHING, 
ASSING', “BLAMING, “GETTING, 8 
KING", “TREMBL AR Mer "RING", 


зав DATA “NOTHING, “GIUING", 
DING", “DARING”, STRATING", "LAUGH 
ING", CRYING", “BLANING'. “EARRING “ 


> "GRASPING" 
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Itis fairly easy to write poetry programs for a computer, if you follow a 
simple procedure. The trick is to write a verse of poetry of your own, work 
out what parts of speech are used in this, and then get the computer to 
randomly choose words of the correct type to fill designated spaces within 


the program. 


This particular program was written by first creating the following, 


not very brilliant, verse: 


THE EAGLE FLEW SWIFTLY 
IN THE CLOUDS, 
SEARCHING FOR A WAY 
ХСОЛЭНСН ЛЭШ SKY 
FLYING THEN IN CRYING 

. RUSHING, MOVING 


Next a number of lists of words was built up which would take the 
place of the words in italics. These words are in the DATA statements from 


line 200. 


Once this is done, the actual program construction is very simple. 
Line 20 dimensions two arrays, one to hold the word when it is selected, 
and one to hold the length of that word. Because there are thirteen words 
to be added to each verse, a loop of one to 13 (line 40) is used. The word 
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RESTORE means the computer goes back to the beginning of a set of 
DATA items before READing them. The Timex Sinclair allows you to 
selectively RESTORE, that is to RESTORE from a specific line. Line 50 
RESTOREs the whole of the line whose number is given by 190 + 10*M. 
This ensures that line 60, which chooses one of the next ten words 
randomly, always starts its count at the beginning of the correct set of 
words. Line 70 sets the element of the array B to the length of the word. 

Line 90, where the program proper starts, POKEs 23692 with zero. 
This ensures that the screen automatically scrolls when it is full, rather 
than stopping with the query “scroll?”. Line 100 controls the loop which 
counts the number of verses the computer writes. In its present form, the 
Timex Sinclair will write ten verses, but there is no reason why you should 
not change it to as many or as few as you wish. 

We've already discussed the subroutine starting from line 40, which is 
called from line 110. This selects the words to be used in the verse, loads 
those words into elements of the array A$ and their lengths into the array 
B. 

Lines 120 to 150 print out the poem. We need the somewhat inelegant 
(TO B(1)) after each element of the string array is listed to ensure that the 
trailing spaces (which always fill up a string array to its full length on the 
Timex Sinclair) are not printed. Without this mechanism, the poems 
would look very strange indeed on the screen. 

There is a pause (of about four seconds) after each verse has been 
printed, the INK color is changed randomly (line 170) and the computer 
goes back to print its next verse. 

As I said at the beginning of the discussion on this program, the 
enjoyable part of using it comes when you start substituting your own 
words for those in the DATA statements given. Once you've done this 
successfully, you may well want to write an entire poetry program from 
scratch, starting with a completely different model poem. 


METEORS 


In this game you are a scout ship flying through space when you suddenly 
find yourself in a meteor storm. You have to dodge the meteors foras long 
as possible. Fortunately, there are a number of fuel dumps within the 
storm, and you can refuel your ship simply by running into them (isn't 
modern technology wonderful). 

You'll recall that in the POETRY program (line 90) we POKEd 23692 
with zero to stop the Timex Sinclair scrolling 22 lines, and then stopping to 
ask "scroll?". We'll do the same in this program which essentially places 
you near the center of the screen, and then scrolls the universe up around 
you. The neatest way to get the computer to scroll continuously is to print 
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a NEWLINE character at the bottom of the screen, which then scrolls up to 
make room for this “new line.” The NEWLINE character is 13 (CHR$ 13). 

You use the graphics letters shown in the REM statements to repre- 
sent the symbols. Although you will not see the symbols come up im- 
mediately, once lines 5—70 have been run, the graphic letters will have 
been converted to the user-graphics defined in that part of the program. 
Again, you may wish to try running these lines first, so that, for example, a 
meteor will appear every time you press graphic B. 

The fuel gauge is stored as a string, decreasing by one pixel’s breadth 
every time a key is pressed and the ship thrusts to the right (it automatical- 
ly drifts to the left if you don’t touch a key). Hyperspacing (which moves 
your ship to a random point across—for use in emergencies only as you 
may materialize onto a meteor) uses up a chunk of fuel. If you get low on 
fuel you can drift (which does not use up fuel), but beware, hanging on the 
left-hand side of the screen means that you lose points rather than gain 
them. You refuel by hitting a blue gas pump (recognized by the fact that it 
is blue). You blow up if you run out of fuel or hit a meteor. The explosion is 
generated the same way as in NIGHTFALL. The meteors get thicker every 
500 points. As with NIGHTFALL, the bigger the score, the bigger the 
explosion. You hyperspace by pressing the space key; any other key 
moves you to the right. 

You might like to improve the game by adding facilities for firing 
(perhaps at enemy ships also caught in the meteor storm and appearing 
from time to time). 


PROGRAM LISTING: METEORS 


S LET Һ=@ 

19 LET uz11 

20 LET р=16© 

22 LET s= 

25 IF h»8 THEN GO TO га 

за DATA “3",255,66,86,36,24,24 
24.0, "Ь",Б6@,126,255,2665 2655 255% 
126. Бе 

Se DATA “c”, a, Aa, 128, 126,126,1 
2g6,60,Q,"d", ‚2,2%, 6а, Ба, 24,0, б 

SS DATA "m".12,8,88,74,74,132, 
192.122 

SS FOR bel TO к 

3? READ as 

420 FOR аша TO 7 

Se READ c: POKE USR а+а.с 

б NEXT a 

ҒӘ NEXT b 

та CATA PBSO.187,63,391,.15,7,.3,.1 

74 FOR аша TO 7: READ c 

тб FOR bza TO 7: POKE USR CHRS 

(a-181)-sb.c 
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TS NEXT b: NEXT а 
Л Sa BORDER С: PAPER а. INK бы 42 
A 

52 LET з%Ф-" ШИШКЕ 

Sd LET sisiséa 

G6 LET ѕа=14 5 

ас REM for Y use graphics я 
102 REN e graphics B 
110 REH Ё абгарһісе C 
120 REH Ф агарһіс- E 
185 КЕМ 8) araphics М 
iza IF SCREENS {ира " THEN 
SQ TO гаа 

132 PRINT INK 4; FT uE "ұу 

155 POKE 25692 ,255 

МЗ? LET 53 56-1 PRINT 244% e. gu 5 
ЗЭЭ PRINT AT 8.18: “fuel INK 
(Sl>2> 225) #-146: TRB 5% am 

140 FOR а=1 TO = .5бар-1. PRINT 1 
ЫҚ ш; ат 21.INT (RNDxa32):CHR&S$ (14 
SINT (RNDx31!3 NEXT a 

ізі Р RND».ua&8 THEN PRINT INK 5 
; HT 21., INT t(RND#e341 5 "gt 

145 IF INKEY €@<>°°" THEN LET sa-s 
3+1: IF s3522156 THEN LET st =5 i412 
> LET азса ЗІР TO. ¥: КЕТ «аах аж 
143 IF st=32 AND sa-ziá4á8 THEN GO 
Ta 200 

144 LET aiil CHR = 2 

14.27 IF 505х285 THEN BEEP 025! 
150 PRINT AT u.p.;" 

i SSA LF INKEyY gs"... ° THEN: LET реч 


4. (RND 323: IF LEN a$: =1 THEN СО 
TO вее: LET аз сажг2 TO їг ТЭЭ 


15 +1 
160 PRINT AT 21.0: CHRS 10 
1?ға LET pzp-ipo»Q! i INHMEvS$SVL"US x 
шжірі213 


175 IF pzQ THEN LET s=8-2% (5 50: 
: BEEP . 03,5 20а 
1850 GO TO іза 


гос IF ATTR (U 1 =5 THEN LET a$ 
m cce RET Еісжіб: P 
Ба AT u,p;" "x": FOR a=-st ТО 30 
BEEP . 21,8: Ал гүй әс Дару TO 132 
202 LET хэрэв LET ч={21-и!+& 


205 INK 3 
207 FOR czi TO 52168 
210 PLOT x, ! 
220 LET azINT iRND «2563: LET b= 
INT (RND+#1582 
230 DRAIN а-х.ьв-м 
235 IF RND>.&8S THEN BEEP -01.20 
240 NEXT с 
ASA INK © 
260 ВЕЕР 1,20 
265 IF Kis THEN LET has 
гт? PRINT id 21.0; steres d'i 
hi-scare: " 


їл 


4 


„280 PRINT at Q,U.;"prezszs any key 
290 IF INKEYS=""" THEN GO TO 2930 


зо GO TO зе 
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SAMPLE RUN: METEORS 


ээ Fuel: НЭВЧИН cee ey d 
8 
E 
ik 
* gl 
* 
& 
Ф 
® 
è 
Y е d 
* 
á ul e 
E 
ч 
з 
» 
112 fuel: poer ue л 
ж 
- Ф 
8h 
e 
ё 
ә 
3 
a چ‎ 
8 
E] 4 v 
al 
$ 
a 
Эф 
Фе 
^ 2 
Ф 
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ин 





score: 129 hi-zcare: 129 


FIELD OF SKULLS 


With a fearsome name like that, you could hardly hope this would be a 
pleasant game. It is simple to play, but almost impossible to win. 

You, a little humanlike creature (see the end of line 140 in the listing), 
are being pursued by up to ten flashing skulls. They know where you are, 
and spend most of the game heading for you. However, the skulls are 
rather stupid, and can be killed if you can lure them into the colored 
oblongs which litter the screen. The only way you can get them to do this is 
to get on the opposite side of the oblong from the skulls. As they pursue 
you, they will bump blindly into the oblongs (“they only have eyes for 
you”) and vanish, with a cheerful “bleep.” 

You move using the “5,” “6,” “7” and “8” keys, moving in the 
direction of the arrows above those keys. You cannot move through the 
colored oblong patches, but contact with them does not hurt you. The only 
thing that can hurt you is a skull. The game ends when а skull gets you, or 
you manage to lure all of them into oblong death. 

You will recall the way graphics were defined in other games in this 
chapter. It can be wasteful to have a separate loop for every character you 
wish to define, and more than one can be defined within a single loop, 
although the process can become most complex. The loop from line 400 to 
430 defines both the human and the skulls. The DATA statement (line 440) 
contains the graphics information for both characters, with the informa- 
tion for the human and the skulls interwoven. Graphics "A" becomes the 
human, "B" becomes the skulls, so you need to put a graphics "B" at the 
end of line 70, and a graphics "A" at the end of 140 and 270. 
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FIELD OF SKULLS 


10 REN FIELD OF SKULLS 

29 GO SUB 316: REM VARIABLES 

SR FOR B=1 TO за 

4&0 IF A(B.1} =3 THEN GO SUB 220 

Se PRINT AT CÍB.2),C(B,3)," 

БӨ ІР H(B,1):531 THEN GO тб 159 

78 PRINT АТ BRIB,2).RCB.3):; INK 
B.2: FLASH 1;"$" 

5 LET C(B,B)zHIB.2): LET Cts, 
33 =A, 

SE LET NSN ~ { INKEY $= "5" GND мыс 
J +{INKEY$="5" AND N««o31) 

sap ar AEB, 3) »М THEN LET AiB, 29 
110 LET M=M+(INKEY$="6" AND М<1 
9) -ІМКЕУ» ="?" AND M>@) 

E ir n M^ (B,2) «M THEN LET п(в, 22 
130 IF SCREENS t(M,N)z"X" THEN L 
ET M-X: LET Nay 

140 PRINT AT X,Y;" “IRT ч; Rr 
150 IF AiB,3} <8 THEN IF BB. 35 « 
28 THEN LET AIB,3) =B{B, 33 «INT (4 
RND? 

160 LET Х-М: LET Y=N 

178 IF ВБЄБ,З3 УМ THEN IF RIB.3}> 
3 THEN LET A(B,3) =A (6,33 -INT tae 
RND 

160 NEXT B 

190 IF SCOREt«10 THEN GO TO 530 
280 PRINT AT 2,0; FLASH 1: BRIS 
HT 1; INK 2; PAPER 5;" YOU HAVE 
BEATEN THE SKULLS?! 3 SS 

210 BEEP .808,6B-120 RNO: GD TO 


2108 
220 REM CHECK SKULLS "m. 
230 IF SCREENS :n(5,2),nt = 
"X" THEN LET БВЄБ,11ї-8: FOR ang = 
О 180. BEEF .Ө2,бЕН: BEEP .б2.56- 
бан: NEXT Н: LET SCORE-SCOREtT1: 

PRINT AT 2,22; FLASH 1: BRIGHT i 


; INK 4: “SéGQRE> “:5С 

240 IF RItB,2)-M AND A(B, 3: =N TH 
EN PRINT AT C(5.2),AR(B, 33." ": G 
б TO 250 


See REM БИШ END GAME ШЕ 
278 “ЁВХНР ат нев. ак er TELE FLA 


INK 
ea’ вЕБДент „ё1 Зан үзжээ 
256 


318 REM ASSIGN VARIABLES на 
328 LET m RE=8 

338 DIM A1@,33}: DIM Ct319,.3) 
340 FOR B-1 TO 2 

356 LET ^t5,1)21 

360 LET RQ(B,2)-104INT (IRNDs:93 
370 LET ВЕБ,З» -104INT (RND#19) 
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app LET CIB, 2: =AIB, 2}: LEF Cte, 
зз =A B, 32 

39909 NEXT Б 

£00 FOR Әсе TO 7 

210 READ A: READ Б 

420 POKE USR "BRH"t*Jg,HR: POKE USR 
"B .. -3,8 

430 NEXT J 

448 DATA 28,60,28, 126,793,90, 127 
,126,8,68,28,36,54 ,68,65,24 

450 LET M=INT (RND £37 +9 

460 LET М-39-1НТ (RND#30} 

428 LET XzM: LET Y= 

480 PAPER 7: BORDER ?: CLS 

49@ INVERSE i 

БӨӨ FOR G=i TO 12 

Si@ PRINT INK G2; ATF RND#16+4.R 
ND #26+4; “ХХ” 

S20 NEXT G 

530 INVERSE Өе 

540 RETURN 


PART OF TWO RUNS OF FIELD OF SKULLS: 
SCORE» 1 





каз 
TH mS 
ха e өе × 
в * 
S è è 
каз „к 
кі 
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BREAKOUT 


The aim of BREAKOUT is to knock out as many bricks as you can at the top 

of the screen, using a bat at the bottom of the screen which you can move 

left and right to bounce a ball. If you miss the ball, the game ends. 
The game is in five parts: 


Print up the bricks to be destroyed. 

Move the bat when required. 

Bounce the ball when it hits the edge of the screen. 
Score points for knocking out bricks. 

End the game if the bat misses the ball. 


т > озю. 


Part 1 is easy and needs по explanation. Part 2 reads the key being pressed 
from the keyboard and alters the variables of the bat location accordingly. 
It also checks to make sure the bat is not going off the edges of the screen. 

It does all this in one line using the Timex Sinclair’s logic which 
dictates that if a statement is true it is given a value of one, and if false, 
zero, therefore: (1ҸКЕҮ$= ^5”) is equal to one when the “5” key is 
pressed, zero when it is not. 

So, where p is the x coordinate of the bat, we can use the following 
expression: 


LET P:P*(CINKEY$2"B")&(p£2G)-( INKEY$="5")% 
(P20) ) 42 


When INKEY$ equals “5,” (INKEY$=“8”) equals zero so nothing is 
added on to p (since p + 0x 1 = p + 0 = p), but when pis bigger than zero (p 
is greater than 0)=1, then 1 x 1 x 2 = 2is taken away from p. If pis equal to 
zero, 1 X 0 x 2 = 2 is taken away from p. This is a very useful method of 
moving things from left to right. Just remember that an expression on its 
own inside a pair of brackets, for example (a + b = c), is taken ав being 
equal to one if itis true, and zero if false, so (6 + 6 = 12) equals one, but (9 х 
2 — 81) equals zero. 

Part 3, which bounces the ball off a wall, just reverses the sign of the 
"direction" variable of the ball. If the ball has +1 added to it to make it 
move (to the right) and hits a wall, the variable is multiplied by —1, and the 
ball will have -1 added to it (to move it left). Part 3 also “blips” so that you 
can hear that the ball has hit a wall. 

Part 4 uses the ATTR function to see when the ball demolishes a brick. 
Since all the bricks are yellow, a point is scored every time the ball comes 
across anything yellow. 

Part 5 uses SCREENS. The bat is made up of capital “Х”в so that when 
the ball comes to the bottom of the screen, it checks whether itis on an Ж” 
and if not it ends the game. 

When the ball hits the bat, it bounces off at a random angle (but never 
straight up). Some angles are quite easy to hit back, but others are wider 
and are hard to judge. These also give the impression that the game is 
running more quickly. 
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There are various changes you could make to the program if you 
wish. You could try changing it so that the ball sometimes bounces 
randomly off an odd brick rather than just ploughing through the whole 
lot. There is no high score factor in the game, and it may be good practice 
for you to add one. There are no user-defined graphics. Problems occur if 
you use a graphic bat due to SCREEN$ (see NIGHTFALL), but you could 
get over them by using the methods given. A graphic ball should not 
present too many difficulties. You might like to design your own bricks— 
they can be any shape in this program as long as they are yellow (for ATTR 
to work). They do not even have to be all the same shape—you could have 
randomly shaped bricks. 

Remember, the aim of the game is to knock out all the bricks at the top 
of the screen by bouncing the ball off the bat, which you can move at the 
bottom of the screen. Keys “5” and “8” move the bat left and right 
respectively. The game ends when the bat misses the ball. You score one 
point for each brick knocked out. 


PROGRAM LISTING: BREAKOUT 


ZOER е: PAPER с: INK & 


INK Е 

FOR a=1 TO 6 
FOR b=0 TO 3 
PRINT “Ш-; 
NEXT b 


3 


Pu 
mri 
ر س‎ 
Ч 
w 


{гй ДСЛ £« C) fo fi) es 
6 63 62 62 6) 02 (3 (1 6) Г) 


E 

ЛЬ 

LOTS) 

Гн 

mz 
-4444544: 
QL refi ш 77 С 
IDOT в 
вы 


مہ 
нь‏ 


"(05g iil 


NT (RND#5) +1) - (INT 


1780 PRINT AT u,P; INVERSE 1; "XxX 
1372 PRINT AT 11 


© GO TO 120 


240 IF a=21 AND SCREENS (.11)- 
X" THEN GO TO 162 


+ ©; 5 

175 IF INKEYS$="Z" THEN COPY 

375 PRINT AT ati“ " 

156 LET з=з+аз 

190 LET ї=ї +аї 

iac IF а-Ө ОН a=21 OR ї1с-0 OR t 
(S31 THEN GO TO 240 

237 IF ATTR із,із-е THEN LET == 
5 Ф. 
к ӨЛЕ К НТ а,%; INVERSE 1; IN 
210 PRINT AT u,p;" ii 

220 LET ршрж((ІМКЕҮФ-“Б 3 # (р ‹26 
3-(1МКЕҮУф-"5"3 (р 5@)) ха 

аа P+ CINKEY $="6") #(p=26) 
(IN 

23 

г24 


4 
~ 
- 
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250 IF э=21 THEN GO TO 31e 
250 IF та THEN LET t=ABS t. L 
are IF t»z31 THEN LET t=33: LET 


280 BEEP .1,-10 

290 IF а-Ө THEN LET da=i 

зда GO TO 200 

310 PRINT AT a.t; INK 2; a 

зад BEEP 1,15 

anne IF INKEY$<>"" THEN GC TO 33 
3480 IF INKEY$-"" THEN GO TO 340 
350 RUN 


GAMBLIN’ FEVER 


This program, a variation of the fruit machine or slot machine idea, makes 
effective use of user-defined graphics (in blocks of 4) to create a slot 
machine which positively bristles with features. The program listing gives 
no hint of how effective this looks when running on a color television. 

The concept of the game is simple: You start off with $50 in front of a 
slot machine which has four ^windows," behind which reels revolve. The 
reels contain a random, equally distributed mix of 3 symbols—BELL, 
CHERRY and APPLE. You press ENTER and the reels start spinning, 
eventually coming to rest with symbols showing through the windows. If 
three of them are the same, you win $35. If all four of them are the same, 
you win $100. 

The game continues until you "break the bank" (make $500 or more), 
or go broke. Each spin costs you $5.00 and this is automatically deducted 
from your money total, which is shown in the top right hand corner of the 
screen. 

From time to time, a HOLD mechanism comes into play. The word 
HOLD starts flashing, and you can then keep any of the windows fixed for 
the next spin. You do this by entering the number of the window (they are 
numbered from left to right), then pressing ENTER. You can hold any 
number (or none) you like, and you indicate that you've finished selecting 
the numbers you wish to hold by pressing ENTER, without preceding it 
with a number. 

There is one more feature. The BELL is the most valuable symbol 
(which is why it is worth HOLDing BELLs when they come up). Two 
BELLs next to each other (except when there are four BELLs) are worth a 
bonus of $15, so if you have three BELLs, instead of making the normal $35 
for three symbols the same, you make $50. If you do not have three in a 
row, but there are two bells next to each other, you'll get the $15 bonus 
automatically. The program does not highlight this bonus, but quietly 
adds it to your total. 

This program is designed to act as a framework within which you can 
add whatever features you like. Extra symbols could be one idea, different 
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sounds, a NUDGE mechanism—the development of the program is only 
limited by your imagination. 

You'll read in the chapter on improving your programs a suggestion 
for working out, in advance and in writing, the major sections you'll need 
in a program, and then starting off by assigning the major ideas to separate 
subroutines. The subroutines can be called from a master subroutine call 
loop at the beginning of the program. This is what we have done in this 
case. 

If you look at the beginning of the listing, you'll see there are three 
subroutine calls, followed by a GO TO 40, which takes you back to the 
second and third subroutines repeatedly. The first subroutine (from line 
720) assigns the starting variables, and defines the graphics for the sym- 
bols. The second, which is called throughout the program, spins the reels. 
This subroutine starts at line 290, and it calls a further subroutine (from 
line 210) a number of times (8, in fact) during each round of the game. The 
final subroutine, which is only called if the random number generated (in 
line 50) is greater than 45, brings the HOLD option into play. 

You can see from the beginning of the listing how the program was 
written. The first thing I did was work out what I would need (initializa- 
tion, a spin routine, and a HOLD routine), and then wrote the lines to call 
up subroutines. The program was renumbered at the end, but initially I 
left a lot of room between the subroutines, starting the initialization one at 
9000, the SPIN at 8000, the PRINT REELS (which is called within SPIN) at 
6000 and the HOLD at 3000. 

You'll see that the program is clearly broken down into sections by the 
strips of asterisks in REM statements. This makes it relatively easy to work 
out which part of the program is in charge of which task, and should make 
it easy for you to modify if you decide to. You can, for example, change the 
PRINT REELS section (210 to 280) without changing anything else at all. 

Working in this way, and applying the other suggestions given in 
Chapter 9, A Guide to Better Programming, should help you write pro- 
grams which not only work with a minimum of debugging but are suffi- 
ciently clear to be readily understood when you return to them after a 
break. 

We'll look at the program section by section now, and outline what 
each is doing. 

We've already discussed the first section (lines 10 to 60) which cycle is 
called by the program through the subroutine. We'll look at the sub- 
routines in the order in which they are called, rather than the order in 
which they appear in the program, as this makes it easier to understand 
what tasks they are carrying out. 

The first subroutine starts at line 720, and as the REM statement 
points out, this is for variables and graphics. It is always a good idea to 
assign the variables at the end of the program, not only to ensure that the 
program runs as fast as possible, but to give you a lot of room to add extra 
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variables if you discover, as the program writing is under way, that 
additional ones are needed. 

The variable MONEY, fairly obviously, holds the money you have, 
and starts off with a value of 50. Line 760 dimensions four arrays, the first 
two (the string arrays) to hold the user-defined graphics and their colors 
(ГЇЇ explain this shortly), the second two to hold the numbers created for 
each “spin of the reels” (A), and to hold your wishes regarding HOLD(Q). 

The routines from 770 to 1030 define the graphics, calling on the 
DATA statements from line 1150 onward. Lines 840 and 850 add together 
the four quarters of the apple, along with the control character (CHR$ 16) 
for INK and the character for red (CHR$ 2). This ensures that the state- 
ment PRINT А$(1) for example will print the top half of the apple, in red, 
without the need for PRINT INK 2;“АВ” which would otherwise be 
required. It also makes it easy to call the relevant symbol up when needed 
in response to the random numbers generated in line 440. Lines 930 and 
940 add the parts of the bell and the color yellow together; and 1020 and 
1030 do the same for the cherry (actually there are three of them) and 
magenta. 

The letters to enter, where you see the symbols in the printout, are 
(and these of course are graphics) A and B (line 840); C and D (line 850); E 
and F (line 930); G and H (line 940); J and K (line 1020); and L and M (line 
1030). 

The lines from 1040 to 1130 print out the basic fruit machine. The reels 
will be overprinted on this as the game proceeds. 

From the RETURN of that subroutine, we go to the SPIN REELS 
subroutine starting at line 300. Firstly, $5.00 is subtracted from your 
money (line 320) to pay for the spin. Next, the variable PRIZE (which will 
hold your win, if any) is set to zero. Line 350 asks you to press ENTER to 
“рш the handle" on the fruit machine, and line 360 waits until the 
keyboard is clear, then moves to 370 to wait for your keypress. Line 380 
wipes out the "Press ENTER.. . ." instructions. Your money total (now that 
it is minus $5.00) is printed by line 390, and the routine from 400 to 470 
spins the reels eight times, calling up the PRINT REELS subroutine (from 
line 210) each time it goes through the Z loop. 

The B loop, inside the Z loop, generates four numbers at random 
between one and four, and assigns them to elements one to four of the A 
array. If you have indicated you wish to hold (which is shown by the value 
held by that element of the Q array), the program jumps over the random 
number routine, and goes straight to NEXT B. Line 430 simply creates a 
pleasant "fruit machine" noise duing the spin. This is after the "hold 
option" check (the element of the array Q) so that there is a different sound 
if one or more of the reels are held. This will be quite clear when you run 
the program. 

Line 480 sets all elements of the Q array to zero which, in effect, resets 
the HOLD mechanism to "no holds." Lines 490 to 510 check for the various 
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winning combinations, 490 for a jackpot (four of the same symbol); 500 for 
a three of a kind, and 510 for two or more bells in a row. 

Lines 520 to 540 produce some sounds while you wait for the result of 
the spin, and your winnings—if any—are added to your MONEY in line 
550. Line 570 prints the name of the win (Q$) on the screen, and line 590 
prints out the amount of the win (PRIZE) on the body of the fruit machine. 
If you have scored a bonus (two or three bells in a row), this is indicated by 
lines 610 and 620. Line 630 produces an interesting arpeggio to end the 
round, line 630 changes the MONEY total and lines 650 to 670 wipe out the 
win and prize messages. Lines 680 and 690 check to see if you've failed (by 
going broke) or if you’ve achieved the object of the game, breaking the 
bank (by getting more than $500.00). Either of these conditions will end 
the game. 

The PRINT REELS subroutine (from line 210) is fairly straightforward, 
making use of the elements assigned to the array A$ as was described 
earlier when I was talking about the user-defined graphics. 

The HOLD subroutine, the last we shall consider in the discussion of 
this program, plays seven clear notes (line 100) then prints up the word 
HOLD! Here we can see some fairly routine, but useful to note, error- 
trapping routines. Firstly, the computer expects a string, rather than a 
numeric input, even though it eventually wants numeric information. 
This means that a simple touch of ENTER will get the program on its way, 
whereas the computer cannot accept a “no-number” numeric entry. Line 
130 checks to see if the input is, in fact, the null string, and if so sends 
action to the “unprint” (which you'll understand in a moment) routine, 
and then to RETURN to get out of the subroutine. 

Line 140 takes the first element of the string—Q$(1)—and converts it 
using VAL into the number equivalent. By taking the first element, we 
override the possibility that the user may enter more than one number at 
once. Line 150 assigns this number to the same element number of the 
array Q—that is, puts Q(1) equal to one, or Q(4) equal to four, as the case 
may be. Line 170 prints, in a position related to the number entered, HELD 
and the number, then returns to line 120 for the next input. When the 
player enters a null string, by pressing ENTER without a preceding num- 
ber, the computer goes to line 190 which deletes the HELD messages, and 
then RETURNS to the master loop, at which point line 60 sends the action 
back to line 30 to begin the loop again. 

I suggest you enter this program as it is, for a start, and then work on 
the various sections. You may wish to add additional symbols and alterna- 
tive win routines, or—as I suggested at the beginning—a NUDGE facility. 
Once you understand how this "fruit machine" works, you might like to 
try and write one which uses 4 symbols, and only three reels, or one which 
shows the symbols above and below the winning ones (so nine show in a 
three window version) with some combinations on the diagonals as win- 
ners. 
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GAMBLIN’ FEVER 


Jost 
ғ 


SEM БӨБ: IN: FEVER 

REM XE HX RX ERE ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

GO SUB F20: REM URARIABLES 
: SUB гаг: REN SPIN REELS 
IF AND:>.45 THEN in SUR жаа: 
C 


ZU Lo 
212167 
1) 

ж 


НЕН HOLE 
ве са TO i 
FE БЕН жтт тж жж 
58 REN но Р 


ай БЕН +з چ ج چ چ چچچ چچ‎ £ ІЗ 
1280 FOR T-i1 TO 7: BEEP .1,90-T:« 
Pe r NEXT: T 

448 PRINT AT 3,22: FLASH л; тық 
ныожа; ‘HOLD " 

120 INPUT ag 

130 IF ü$-"" THEN GQ TR ise 

140 LET б-081. ыф${1} 

158 LET бїбї =a 

178 PRINT AT 220,22; INK RND #4; 
FLnoH 3; “Не үдэх “jg; © 

1850 GO Ta аа 

150 PRINT AT 9,22; + "ZS; AT 18 
22821" "HT 11,22; 
EI IET 12,882," "Ят 13,22 


220 RETURN 
218 REM XBGRRGRGBR GR GG GR GGRBRGBR GR GRGR GR RR 
220 БЕН PRINT REELS 
230 REM ҮҮРҮРҮРҮЭҮХРҮчҮҮїҮҮҮҮҮРҮҮҮҮЭЭ 
2#4@ PRINT AT S-,-S;AS(ATAIISAT 7, 
RS EEN HT 6,6; ASTRA (2115; RT 7 
с,о; \ 43, А 
6; B# iA (2) 0 
ба PRINT ar 56,9; AS(A (BI AT s 
S EASY} 
157 РНІМТ ат 6,12;Dn$iDn(4d):;nT > 
= 


232 REN КЕЕ ЧЕЧЕ 
зра REN SPIN REELS 

3102 REM ХҮХҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮЇҮҮҮҮҮЧҮҮҮЭ 

S20 LET HONEY MONEY -S 

330 LET PRIFE= 

340 LET O$=""- LET Реш““ 

SSE PRINT AY 4,123; FLASH 1; PHP 
ER 1; INK ?;" Press ENTER =“ AF к 
eri ud to puli the “ОВЯТ бБ,21:" ha 
5 e сә 
366 IF INKEYS$<>"" THEN со TO зе 


370 IF INKEv£-"" THEN GO TO За 
Sea PRINT HT 4,19; “ 
5.099 2,.19;" "HT 6, 


ше, 

330 PRINT AT 2,28; FLASH 1; INU 
ERSE 1; INK RND +4; HONEY; FLASH ә 
+ INVERSE @;" e 

402 FOR 2-1 To a 

41д0 FOR Bz1 TO 4 

420 IF G(B:-B THEN GO то 452 
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INT (ANDs3144 


=Ri2z) AND Aa) =A) 
THEN LET G$-" JACK 
ЕТ PRIZE=i8e@: GO TO 52 


Gi AND BROS! =A (ат: 
AND вірісаізіз O 
В(33 51433 OR f 
2 sA 4)} OR inii 
i 


AND HU =A 
POT?! : 


(433 THEN LET à 
=: LET PRIZE =3 


ӨЗӨ IF Dí(í1)-2 AND A 
шә AND mRi3)-2 û 

ze THEN LET Р 
PRIZE=PRIZE+i15 


See FOR Gri TO ЗӨ 
559 BEEP .ӨӨВЗ,5Ө-б: BEEP .@00,5 


ә 

SAR NEXT G 

550 LET HONEY =HONEY +PRIZE 

S6@ IF Q£x-"" THEN СӨ то ба 

5780 PRINT AT 19,6; BRIGHT 1; FL 
ASH 1: INK 2; PAPER 4; ag 

езе PRINT TOR 5; BRIGHT i; FEB 
Ч 3; INVERSE 1; INK 2; PAPER 4;8 


Sae IF PRIZE>@ THEN PRINT AT 182 
AR ONT А; INK а; “You win 5$'; 


3. 
Gee IF P$-"" THEN GA ТО ARË 
5180 PRINT AT 10.20; FLASH 1, IN 
5; PAPER 3:Р4 
Б2аф PRINT AT 11.20, INVERSE 1; 


3; PS 
638 FOR Т-і TO iem: ВЕЕР - 223, T 


64@ PRINT AT 2,28; FLASH а; INU 
ERSE 1; INK RND жа; MONEY; INVERSE 


6598 PRINT AT 19,6;' 
- e; 1: 
&50 PRINT HT 18,2; INK oc; ШШ 


E ira ААА BT із,ра;: Ба 
esa IF MONEY <1 THEN PRINT AT а, 
e; FLASH BA йар, 5 the end; mu ғ 
гїєпа 4: oke“: STÓP 
850” IF MONEY »499 СЕНЕН PRINT ЯТ 
9,606: FLASH 1i; “You've broken the 
bànki!": STOP 

тө RETURN 

ға REM ғғғғғғғжажғғғтыжғағыа ыы 
730 REM VUARIABLES -GRAPHICS 

TAR REM zss$-55--55-53aTyXT 

750 LET MONEY =5e@ 

7606 DIM Я813,4): СІН В%іЗ,4.: D 
ІМ At4): BIN 6(49 


глав = 201 
un 


)i2!-2 OR Biz 
ATAI =2 AND Dui 
" BONUS! 


tow “ 


і te. 
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FOR 2-0 


POKE USR 


NEXT Z 
КЕТ A$(3) 
LET В%41; 


,99 
4Э Р" эз 
860 


TO 
БЭВ" READ Ее READ F: REAP G: 


580 POKE USR 
8590 РОКЕ USR 
эра POKE USR 
S18 POKE USR 
920 NEXT 2 

3e LET Aste) 


LET B5iz) 


54.0 
+" zi 


TO 7 
READ A: READ B: READ C: REA 


>2,а 
ope pe? B 
huy 8-42. +2, С 
apt +2, D 
=CHRS 16+СНЯФ 2+'' л 


-CHR$ 16+CHRS 224" 


RER 


зз ta 


عر چ 
Eg, F‏ 
“B” ZG‏ 
“HZH‏ 
=CHR$ ІБУСНЯФ G4" }‏ 


=CHRS 164CHR$ 6+" а 


әсе FOR 2-а та 





289 READ d: READ K: READ і: RED 
ғу 
“а?а POKE USR "иаа, 

эва PUKE USR “қеар,қ 

G98 POKE USR “іса?,І 

3860 POKE HSR “МЭЭЕ.Н 

1010 NEXT 

2020 LET ng (3) CHR 1б-СНя4 34"9 
1030 LET B$íi23) -CHRS$ 1Б-СННЫ 3+" Ф 
as ж" ae 

1040 PAPER 7: CLS : BORDER 7 
1050 PRINT AT 1,3; INK OG; "i 









ізбе PRINT TRR р; 






INR itcm =; ЖМ 





Қ 4; PAPER 2: FLASH 1;' 

"; FLASH @; PAPER 7; тық e 

BM’; TAB 21; INK 2; FLASH i “Memes 
Ф“; MONEY 

1672 PRINT TAB 2; INK е: “ЖЕ”; IN 

VERSE i1: INK 4; PAPER г; FLASH 1 

47 24 INVERSE е; FLASH а 

; ғ; INK е; НЫ ш 









= 


1182 NEXT 
1118 


INVERSE 


NK 3; 
ШИШ; 


RETURN 


рата 


їөз@ PRINT ТӨВ 2; 


di rA TRB 5; 
PERSE а 

INK 0; ШИ" 

PRINT TAB 2: ШИНЖИН 


REN APPLE 
@,3, 





44 


Ee 











FREER ғ; 
тээг: 


# 


Ж 
n 


e; 
> PHPER 6. 
RASH 1; 


Y 
PAPE 





FL 
INUERSE' e; 





121,254,0,05,63,25 
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[s fy (f ^ ^ 
^ ээн р бч 
ry {Г ` Из Су 
Wh A x sos 
(| s Él » Юю +» 
Уб Glas ч fua 
еч - (cru Ш oc « 
Wit A fy ty siy 
xD set» зо т” 
«y бил 010 ~ 
fi - —- 0s o9 . ^f Cul 
Md dey CO] МП 
“9 «Yn ~ ^ gj 3 
(ied CUCU iud 
Mets se CY may «ny 
st PO ече фу 
W ra cu ^9 95 4%. 
езді) UE EI Se OL Cod 
50) 5 (=н 4120-40-43 
vow ааа 31-10 
at 4.1 ^ ^ SU]. - нілі 
UM sr UU uo me Tue 5 
ч ШШЩ «cd LI A uf 


KE ДЕ Хы 
“ОШ OT AEAT >e 
HADAA ТШ G ovi 
ч oc ~ (y G x 
< Л OG A <O OTN 


бГ- СА gren m e 
web ej etetixic scopo pod 
deb меч Ц e el e Ced 


And here аге some sample printouts, though without color and 


flashing lights they fail completely to do justice to the effect of running the 


program on your Timex Sinclair: 


ы SEXES 


None 





С 
M 
2 
2 
9 
ip 


ч 


Mons 


“BONUS T 
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SCREEN$ RACE 


I've called this program SCREEN$ RACE because the SCREEN$ function 
on the Timex Sinclair is the key to the program. The idea of the program is 
simple. On the screen is a “racetrack,” which looks like this: 


Ж MO рф ххх ххххххххххххххххххххххх 
х хх ч“ххххх 
х хх хх хххх 
A хх ххх хх 
AX MD ххх хх 
х Ж х 
NC ххх ххх x 
ххх хххххх хх хххх х 
хжхх хххх ххххх х 
хххх KRKA х хххххх хх 
хкхх ххххх хххххх хх 
хххххх ххххх ххх хх 
KEXAK ххххх хххххх x 
ЖЖЖ ххххх хххххх x 
MAM MMMM ххххххххххх ххх x 
хххххххх XXXXXXXXXXX XXX 
ххххххХххХхХххХХх ФФФ-ФФФФ-Фч хх 
хххххххххх ххххххх тоо 
= хх ххххх 
хххх хххх хххххх 


хххххххххххххххххххххххххххххххх 


You start up in the top left hand corner of the screen, аз а flashing 
figure nine. You have to drive this flashing number around the screen ina 
clockwise direction, using the “R” (up), “F” (left), “J” (right) and “N” 
(down) keys. You'll find that you'll soon get used to using them for these 
directions, and they’ve been chosen because your fingers seem to rest 
naturally on them (which is more than can be said for the M AR 7and 
“8” keys generally used to control on-screen movement). 
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You have to try and get right around the screen, without bumping 
into any of the walls. When you get back into the top left hand corner, the 
nine will change to an eight, and will continue to be reduced by one each 
time you complete a circuit. Your aim is to get safely around the screen 
nine times. You are given a rating when you crash which is related to how 
long you kept your “car” going, and to your score. The score is changed in 
proportion to how long you have survived that particular round. The 
score is being decremented all the time you are driving, so it is in your 
interest to keep the car moving, and not play it too safely. Before you run 
the program, make sure the CAPS LOCK is on, so that the INKEY$ 
reading of the keyboard can be interpreted correctly. 


SCREENS RACE 


i8 REM SCREENS RACE 

28 REM ШЕ carps LOCK ON: AN 

за GO SUB S360 

4а FOR 2-8 TO 1 STEP -1 

S@ PRINT HT CARD.CARA; BRIGHT 
1: FLASH 1: 

бө LET itónE-sconE- 1 

70 LET Si=CARS: LET D1=CARD 

508 IF INKEYS$-"F" AND сару TH 
EN LET CRRA=CARA-2 

ай IF INKEYS$="U" AND CARA Ca T 
HEN LET CARA=CARA+1 

зае IF INKEYS$="R° AND CARD>1 TH 
Ем LET CARD = vet ДЕ E 

110 IF INKEY ф = в" CARD 2S T 
HEN LET CARD= BRB «3^ 

126 PRINT HT D1.HH1;" ~ 

iam IF SCREENS TARD, CARRA) =VX" 
THEN бо TG 170 

1480 IF CARA AND CORD(4& THEN L 
ЕТ CRRA=4: LET CARD=i: PRINT AT 
Di,B1;" ": BEEP .4,RND#ER: NEXT 


ісе IF 2-2 THEN GO TO 270 

1606 GO TO Sa 

170 REM xxxxCRRBSHzrxxxx 

180 FOR R=1 TO 50: BORDER RNDs?7 
199 PRINT AT CARD,CRRA-1; BRIGH 
* x. XXX" НТ CARD, CRRR- -і; INUERS 
Е 317 “ға”; INUERSÉ e 

гае NEXT Б: BORDER 2 

218 PRINT AT 5,5, FLASH 1; “You; 
Fating is ", INVERSE 1; INT (SCO 
RE#3-i27 423 

228 FOR R=1 ТО 50. BEEP .006,.H. 
Ба: BEEP .007,50.R: NEXT R 

248 CLS 

250 GO SUB 4908 

£2£6@ GO TO 4e 

276 REM z*z5UCCESSxxrrx 

200 PRIN! AT 9,0; FLASH i; BRIG 
Hi 1; "YOu vwe done it champ!'t" 
290 PRINT INVERSE 1; FLASH 3; в 
RIGHT 1; ” TAB 5," Stand by ~ 

3800 FOR G=1 TO 380: NEXT С 
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319 CLS 

320 LET SCORE-1000920 

зза GO SUB 4008 

346 GO TO 48 

358 STOP 

360 REM ##INITIALISEss 

3709 PAPER @: INK 7: CLS 

зае BORDER 2 

390 LET SCORE :=5000 

400 PRINT “STARTING SCORE IS ~; 
FLASH 1; SCORE: PAUSE 300 

420 FOR Y=1 ТО @ STEP -1 

430 INVERSE у 

440 PRINT HT 0,0; “ххххххххххххх 
мге 


450 PRINT XX 
XXXXXX' х 
460 PRINT "X XX XX 
KLLK 
+78 ТР d хх ххх 
4за PRINT “ХХ хх ххх 
хх ee 
498 PRINT ы X 
бае PRINT "XX ххх 
хххх 2 
5168 PRINT “ххх хххххх хх 
хххх Ж 
SEO PRINT "XXXX KASK 
ххх. ж oe 
өзе PRINT "XXXX KAKKA X 
хххххх хх” 
зав PRINT “хххх АХХХ 
хххххх хх" 
S50 PRINT "XXXXXX ххххх 
ххх хх” 
SSO PRINT "XXXXXX ххххх 
хххххх XU 
ста PRINT "XXXXXX XXXXX 
хххххх X" 
5808 PRINT "XXXXXXX ххххххх 
ххххххх XU 
азаа PRINT "XXXXXXXX XXXXXX 
XXXXX ххх" 
Беа ia шалынады ххххххх 
хх хх” 
618 PRINT "XXXXXXXXXX XXXX 
XXX XXXXX' 
520 PRINT "XXXX 
хххх” 
баа PRINT "XXX XX 
XXXXX' 
640 PRINT "XXXX XXNX 
хххххх p 
658 PRINT “хххххххххххххххххххх 
хххххххххххх"” 


GER NEXT Y 

670 LET CHRR-4 
680 LET CRHRD-1 

БЭӨб RETURN 

7:00 REM В IS UP 
710 REM F IS LEFT 
720 REM J IS RIGHT 
7360 REM N IS DONN 
748 STOP 
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Action goes to the subroutine starting at 369 when you first run the 
program. This subroutine, at the end of the program like many of the 
programs in this book, initializes the variables you'll need. The PAPER 
coloris set to black, the INK to white, and the BORDER to red. The starting 
score is set to 5000. Line 400 prints the starting score on the screen, and 
holds it for a few seconds. 

The Y loop (lines 420 to 660) prints out the racetrack twice, which 
gives a most effective start to a round, as you'll see when you run the 
program. The position of the car across the screen is given by the variable 
CARA and the position of it down is CARD. 

On return from the subroutine to the main program, a loop (Z) is 
started which counts down from nine to one. The car is printed (line 50) 
and the score is decremented by one (60). Line 70 sets two new variables 
(A1 and D1) to the car location, so that the car can be “unprinted” once it 
has been moved. Lines 80 to 110 read the keyboard, with line 120 "unprint- 
ing" the car from its old position. Line 140 checks to see if the car is back 
within the innermost squares of the top left hand corner of the track, and if 
it is, sends action back to the next run through the Z loop. Line 150 checks 
to see if the Z loop is over (which means you've won), and if it finds that it 
is over, sends action to the SUCCESS routine, starting at line 270. If Z does 
not equal zero (i.e., the final circuit has not been made), line 160 sends 
action back—still within the same run of the Z loop—to line 50, where the 
car is printed in its new position, and the circuit begins again. 

Line 130 was left out of this discussion because I wanted to talk about 
it at more length than some of the others, and because one of the effects of 
line 130 is to send action to the routine which follows the point we've just 
been discussing, the CRASH routine starting at 170. Have a look at line 
130. It uses the SCREENS function to do one of its two tasks on the Timex 
Sinclair (the other is to save or load back a full screen picture from the 
television to tape) which is to examine the contents of a specific location. In 
some of the previous games (such as FIELD OF SKULLS and JACK- 
МАМ), the function has been used for the same purpose. 

The two numbers which follow the word SCREEN$ in brackets are the 
same as the PRINT AT locations of the place on the screen we wish to 
examine. Line 130 looks at the position CARD, CARA which is where the 
flashing number "car" will next be printed. If it finds an X there, it knows 
the car is about to crash, and so directs the program to the CRASH routine 
starting at line 170. If it does not find an X there, the program continues on 
through the loop. If you decide to make your track out of characters other 
than X's (and remember, SCREENS will not read graphics characters), 
make sure you change the X in line 130 to whatever character you make the 
walls out of. 

The CRASH routine is interesting, producing some pyrotechnical 
effects which you can probably employ in other programs. The R loop 
(lines 180 to 200) prints a design (“X*X, alternating with ^*X*") just where 
the car has crashed, while changing the BORDER randomly. This random 
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BORDER change is quite alarming and may even, as it does with my 
television set, cause the central picture area to bulge slightly, and produce 
some weird crackling noises from the set. Once we’ve endured theR loop, 
the BORDER is reset to red (the second statement in line 200) and then the 
score is printed up on the screen, as a “rating” (three times the score, 
minus 127 times the Z you were at when you crashed). Line 220 produces а 
loop of sound, somewhat like those discussed in Chapter 3, on sound. 
Line 250 sends action to а line just after the one where the score is set at the 
very start of the game, so that your new score is not increased. 

The SUCCESS routine, from line 270, is only called if you manage to 
get all nine digits around the screen safely, a really formidable achieve- 
ment. It can be done, but only after a great deal of practice. “You’ve done it 
champ!!" you're told, and your score is changed to 10000. From there the 
program follows the same route as it does at the end of the CRASH 
routine. 

There are many things you can do to change this program. You may 
prefer to define a little graphics car and only aim to get it around the track 
once. You may wish to add sound. 

Do not feel constrained to stick with my race track. Try mine out first, 
and then change or complicate it in any way you like. You may even like to 
Write a routine to generate a new track every round at random, or switch 
between two or more of them. You'll find that it is quite easy to cheat in 
this program, by simply driving your car backwards into the area in the 
top left hand corner, and holding it there while the Z loop is decremented. 
You may wish to write a routine to stop cheats from doing this. 


SPAWN 


SPAWN is a variant of the famous John Conway game of LIFE. In this 
version, a number of little green frogs dance around the screen creating 
the patterns for which LIFE is famous. The game of LIFE was invented by 
Mr. Conway, of Cambridge University, in October, 1970. It simulates the 
birth, death and growth of cells in a closed colony. This, however, is no 
Malthusian nightmare, in which the cells breed ceaselessly until they run 
out of food or room. In the world of LIFE, and of its Offspring, SPAWN, 
birth, death and survival follow most civilized rules. 

The cells live on a grid, and follow these rules drawn up by Conway: 


, There аге eight neighbors for each cell on the grid 


* Survival to the next generation occurs when а cell has two or 
three neighbors—no more, and no less 
, If there are three surrounding cells, and the place on the grid 


being checked is empty, then a new cell will be born in that 
Spot on the grid in the next generation 

, Any cell with four or more neighbors dies in the following 
generation 
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There are a number of ways to write this program, and I suggest you 
might like to try and write it yourself before seeing how I have done it with 
the spawning frogs. There is, however, one additional piece of informa- 
tion you need to construct the game properly: the rules must be applied all 
over the grid at the same time, so that changes for the coming generation 
do not effect cells which have not yet been checked in the present genera- 
tion. Set up a 10 by 10 grid, and try to work out a program to place cells on 
it and check those cells in accordance with Conway's rules—which you'll 
have to do by working out a routine to "circumnavigate" the grid position 
being checked. 

Here is my listing, which you may want to use as a starting point for 


your own program, or may simply want to run to see what SPAWN looks 
like in practice, so you'll know what you're aiming at. 


SPAWN 


10 REM zzSs£rbrfssxkikk 
REM SPAUN 


ЗӨ REM zzsXXsrxrcxrfks 
48 GO SUB 260 
SB BEEP .005,RND-€40: BORDER RN 


6R PRINT AT 2,5, INK 2: FLASH 
31, BRIGHT 1," Spawning P Wace 
HT 5,8; 

70 FOR M=2 TO Э: PRINT ‘TRE Б; 
за FOR N= 25 TO a 

So LET X (M, NJ -У ҰМ, 
100 PRINT INK 4; CHAS (X (MLNII; "7 


? 

i110 NEXT М 

120 PRINT 

130 NEXT M 

140 FOR M=2 TO 9 

БА FOR N-2 TO 9 

262 LET 5-8 

i780 FOR W=1 ТО 

180 LET Q=0+ (UAL REIN? 5144 

190 NEXT i 

200 IF X(M,N} =144 AND G«o»2 AND 
Gio THEN LET Y (N,N? =32 { 

210 IF XIN,N} =32 ANE 5-3 THEN L 
ET У.М -144 

228 NEXT М 

238 NEXT NH 

240 LET 2-2%1 

258 GO Fo 58 

260 REN ж INITIALISATION жж 

270a RESTORE 

280 DIM яуга, а»: DIM Х(160,36: 

DIM УГЗ, 

290 FOR G=1 ТО Б 

заа READ AŞ 

3328 LET "E (63 =O 

a20 NEXT 
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эзе DATA “X{M-1,N-1) ","NXiM-4,N2 
“7 UM IM-2NF13 “UX IM, N-323", "X сн 
каз”,“ХІМк1,М-33,“ХІМЕЛ,М LONG 
M+1,N4+i13" 

340 REM INITIAL CULTURE 

558 FOR Р-2 TO 18 

360 FOR @=1 TO 10 

370 LET X(P,Q)z32: LET УЧР,Ю1-3 


2 
3580 NEXT © 
390 NEXT P 
488 FOR 0-1 TD 15 
але READ A 
420 READ B 
4308 LET XIB5,B)z144: LET YiR,B = 


440 NEXT Q 
458 DATA 3,4,5,5,3,6,4,2 
?,59,46,5,5,5, 26, 477 


450 FOR @=8 TO 7 

4720 READ Р 

420 POKE USR “В8С-6,Р 

4888 NEXT Q 

500 DATA 56,153,90.60.24.126.8568 


510 LET Z= 
S20 RETURN 


‚4,5,4, 
at ois a « 


» а 


ГІ go through it to explain what each of the sections of the program is 
doing. We go first to the subroutine from line 260, where intialization 
occurs. Line 280 dimensions three arrays: A$ (to hold the mathematical. 
relationships which exist between a grid position and the positions which 
need to be checked around it); X (to hold the “current generation”); and Y 
(to hold the "following generation" which is formed while the current 
generation is on the screen). 

The loop from 290 to 320 reads the DATA statement at line 330, and 
places each of the "position formulas" into successive elements of Q$. 
Lines 350 to 390 fill the grid up with empty spaces (32 is the Timex Sinclair 
code for an empty space), and also fills the "following generation" with 
empty spaces. Lines 400 and 440 read the first generation information, 
held in DATA statement 450, into both grids. The number they are assign- 
ing to the array elements is 144, the character code of the first user-defined 
graphic (graphic A). 

The final О loop, from 460 to 490, defines the shape of the frog that 
will be printed as CHR$ 144 in due course. Z, the number of the spawning, 
is set to 1, for the first generation. 

On our return from the initialization subroutine, there is a BEEP, and 
the BORDER flashes. The number of the spawning is printed at the top of 
the screen, and the loop from 70 to 130 prints out the colony. Line 90 first 
reads the "following generation" information (the Y array) into the "cur- 
rent generation" (X array). It is the X array which is printed. 
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The next loop, from 140 to 230, is the most important one for the 
working of the program. Q, set to zero in line 160, is the variable assigned 
to count the cells surrounding the one under consideration. The W loop, 
lines 170 to 190, is the magic one which checks the eight cells surrounding 
any cell under consideration. Notice that M and N, the two master con- 
trols of the checking loop, only move from 2 to 9, so that cells on the 
extreme outside (which do not have eight neighbors) are not checked. 
Line 180 increments the value of Q by one each time the expression VAL 
A$(W)=144 is found to be true. The Timex Sinclair assigns a value of one to 
a true statement, so this line is a slightly shortened way of saying: IF VAL 
A$(W) = 144 THEN LET Q = Q + 1. 

Once the neighbors have been checked, the program acts on the 
count. If the cell under consideration contains a frog (i.e., contains the 
value 144) and there are not two or three neighbors (i.e., Q is not equal to 
two and is not equal to three) then the corresponding cell for the next 
generation (held, you'll recall in the Y array) is set to 32. If, however, the 
cell being checked is empty (contains the value 32) and there are three 
neighbors (Q equals three) then the next generation element is set to 144, 
and a birth occurs. 

Once this process has been repeated for the whole grid (except for the 
cells on the outside of the grid), the spawning count is incremented by one 
(line 240) and the program returns to line 50 to print out the new genera- 
tion, and start the process again. 

You can add your own starting colonies to this program by changing 
the DATA statement, line 450, where the numbers are in pairs, relating to 
the A and B within the X and Y elements in line 430. One pattern which 
you might like to try, once you’ve run the one contained in the original 
program, is: 


45@ DATA 5,3,35,5,3,5,3,8,6.,3,6, 
S-9,5,9,6,4,4,4¢,7,5,¢,5-7,8,8,68, 
6,7,9,7,06,5,0,8,4,8,7,0,2,2,3,0. 
4,90.7,9,8 


Note that there are 24 elements in the original spawning, so you'll 
have to change the 15 at the end of line 400 into a 24. This pattern lasts for 
16 generations before dying out. Once you've seen it go through the very 
attractive patterns it forms in these 16 generations, add a single cell to the 
original colony, or delete one, and see how this single change effects every 
generation from then on. 

You may wish to write a routine to set up the initial colony at random, 
or one which allows you to enter the starting colony at the beginning of 
each run, in response to computer prompts. When you're working out the 
initial colonies, set up a 10 by 10 grid, and number the squares one to ten 
along the top and from one to ten down the side, and then read off their 
numbers. Do not place any starting cells in the outermost “frame” of the 
grid. 
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Finally, here are a few patterns of dancing frogs, from SPAWN: 


Spawning 1 


Ж 26 
ж 


1 


ж Ж 
ж 
ж 1E 


є 


Spawnina = 


ж 
= Ж Ж 
= ж 
ж Ж 
5 * 
X Ww ж 
Ж 


Spawning 3 
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SPawninsg 4. 


Ж 8 
= Ж 
Ж Ж 
Ж Ж 
Ж = 
Ж 


WORKIN’ FOR THE МАМ--А SIMULATION 


In WORKIN’ FOR THE MAN, you are The Man, the boss of a factory 
producing Zibbies. You have almost total control of your staff, their 
output and your selling price. Your task is to stay in business for as long as 
possible, and perhaps to make a million. 

This program is a simulation, a program in which the computer takes 
the role of “reality,” manipulating information to some extent as it would 
be manipulated in real life. 

The two key words in creating a simulation are “replication” and 
“simplification.” We attempt to replicate life, but because there is no way 
of including every conceivable factor we simplify to some extent to end up 
with a manageable set of variables to work with. 

In this program, which explains itself as it runs, you аге, as we've 
said, in charge of a Zibbie factory. At the start of the run, you are told how 
many people you have on your staff, how much they are paid each week, 
how much capital you have on hand, how much stock in your store room, 
and the selling price of Zibbies. The program tells you your total wage bill, 
and this is the one figure you must always keep in mind. The program 
works in weeks, and you must manage to meet your wage and raw 
material commitments each week, or you will go bankrupt. 

The first choice you are offered in a round is that of hiring or firing 
staff. While your employees' union is quite happy for you to hire staff, 
there is some resistance to firing, so despite your best intentions, you are 
only allowed to get rid of the number of staff they suggest. You may enter 
"7" when you are asked how many you wish to fire, and the computer 
may well reply "Unions allow you to fire 2" which means, as in real life, 
you do not have total, immediate control over the size of your staff. And as 
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each staff member can only make a certain number of Zibbies each week, 
you cannot keep your factory alive just by cutting the staff to one. 
From time to time, the workers will demand a pay raise, and you have 
no choice but to pay it. Your suppliers, as well, are well known for making 
intemperate price increases in raw materials, so you are waging a per- 
petual war against rising prices and wages. 
You have three factors you can control, within limits: 


1. The number of people on your staff (you cannot fire with impunity; 
each staff member, of course, costs money each week to keep; and 
the maximum output per person is limited). 

2. The number of Zibbies you will make each week (you set the 
production target, which is rarely, if ever, completely met). 

3. The selling price, which can be changed at your whim (but each 
change makes it harder to sell your stock in hand; you do not sell 
every Zibbie in hand every week, and the number you do sell is 
related, in part, to you keeping your prices unchanged). 


As you pay your bills, you have to increase your prices from time to 
time (because the payroll is increasing, and so is the bill from your raw 
materials supplier) but the knowledge that each change in the price de- 
creases the selling power of your product should moderate your price 
changes. 

This description may sound a little bewildering, but don’t worry. You 
don’t have to remember all this, as the program does most of the work, 
and explains it to you as the game unfolds. 

WORKIN’ FOR THE MAN can end in one of two ways. The most 
usual is bankruptcy, when you'll be told how many weeks you managed 
to keep the factory going. The second way the program can end is if you 
manage to build up a million dollars (capital plus stock in hand). As you'll 
discover when you play this game, the cards are stacked against you. Itisa 
saying in business life that the first job a business must do is ensure its own 
survival. You'll discover how true this is when you try to run your Zibbie 
factory. And despite the great simplification which has occurred to make 
this a manageable simulation, it replicates reality in quite an uncanny way. 
You'll find yourself actually despairing when some sales or production 
figures come in, and will agonize over your hiring/firing and price-setting 
decisions. 

Despite its awesome length, WORKIN' FOR THE MAN is actually a 
relatively simple program, and once you understand its layout you'll find 
it relatively easy to create simulations of your own from scratch. 

As we've suggested several times in the book, you can often make 
mammoth programming tasks far more manageable if you start the job by 
creating a small number of subroutine calls which rotate within a master 
loop at the beginning of a program. This is the way WORKIN' FOR THE 
MAN was written. Here, first of all, is the program listing. A discussion of 
it will follow. 
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WORKIN’ FOR THE MAN 


i8 БЕН хХХэХҮҮҮҮТЭХР2 ХҮҮХҮҮҮЭХХҮҮЭХЭ 
2e DEM WORKIN’ FOR THE MQN 

GO REM хїхҮҮҮтҮҮҮХҮҮтХҮҮҮҮХҮҮҮХЖ 
ар Gû SUB саа. REM VARTABLES 


Ші LET МЕЕК-ЧЕЕК-Л 
заа GO SUB SERA: REM PRINT OUT 
110 GO SUB Баар. REH PEOPLE 
120 CO SUB SAPA: REM PRINTOUT 
іза со SUB 54ЛЛ8-. GEM МӨКЕ 
148 бо SUB Saag. БЕМ PRINTOUT 
356 GO SUB зарра. REM SALES 
160 со SUB лаа. REN 
UNPREDICTABLES 
178 LET CAPITAL = =CAF ITAL -WAGE жый 
ЕКҒОРГЕ 
3180 GO TO 5р 
2930 REM хжхжжғ + н + ххх ¥ ¥ ж 
GUA REM LUNPREDICTABLES 
Seas LS 
søle IF RND:.45 THEN Ga То Slee 
GAZA LET A= Eu {RNP +1 
ЗӘРЕ BEEP 5.ЯмрьюаАй: BEEP . 4, RNP 
+52 
36538 PRINT ^"^"iinians demand “ош; 
"m Pagrise" 
әже LET NAGE =INT 10203 (HAGE + Ux 
WAGE ~19@113 лар 
кр PAUSE лаг 
SFE ur EM "Бани per emplayee 
is now $“; URGE 
2670 PASÊ ` 55 
ЗӘР?Е ВЕЕР .Б.Бмрослс REEF .i ы 
жы 
себе CLs 
бїбї IF БҚыЫр-,.зе THEN Goa TO ciug 
5ізе PRINT ` 1МКОЕс FLASH SOME ғ 
lash fFiood ruins some of uour"," 
Stock",.;,"Stand by for damage r 
sport = 
S32A FPRUSE ifs 
21308 LET A=INT iRHNDESTOCK.213.2i1 
2140 LET STQCOK =STOCK =8 
21590 PRINT ^". INK i; FLASH 431: "Tea 
tat stock destroyed nas “B Zib 
Eies, worth S$" ;AseSELLPRICE>' ret 
ail" 
232150 FPRAUSE аба 
331766 PRINT “7 “Stack an hand іс n 
ом “; STOCK 
cis PAUSE ius 
2188 IF RND>.3 THEN GO ro 32238 
3185 CLs 
D226 PRINT cCupPPiier 2nnaunces 
dramatic“, price rise! 
Seiad PRISE ame 
зеге LET A=INT í SAND sa RA COAT р} 
3 rida 
З225 IF а‹ч.аїз THEN Gl Ta 32248 
s230 PRINT ``“ “Coast оғ making Zibb 
bies“, “goes up by "7; FLASH liz EM 
қ dji "$A; FLASH 8: INK &:" eath 
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SAE FAUSSE 1a2 

azb LET COST =COST 8 

23268 PRINT ^' INK F; PAPER 1:" I 
t now costs "; FLASH 1: INK 7; Р 
APER 96;"*$"7;COST;" 

3270 PRINT "to make each ane’ 
32806 PRUSE 1га 

3290 IF RND<. 55 AND MAKE <SELLPRI 
CE THEN RETURN 

ззәгә CLA 

coat BEEP ,5,RNDz5$9: BEEP .4,RND 
+= 

34310 PRINT °° "уор have 2 chance 
to raise“, “your price" 

3328 PRINT *""Zibbies now sett Үс 
ғ $°; SELL PRICE 

зззе” PAUSE iða 

3340 INPUT A uui 1;"Uhat Percent 
age increase"? " 

3345 IF mn» THEN LET Z2Z=Z+8 

33558 LET SELLBRICECINT i360 s*isEL 
LPRICE+R25ELLPRICE 7/100?) 100 

3366 PAUSE Se 

337260 PRINT ° FLASH 3: INK 3; "Zib 
bies now seil ror $";SELLPRJICE 
3382 PAUSE за 

ззаәә R UR 

ЗЭЭР REN *3 GGG + GRO GR + +++ 3-3 Фа 
арап REN SALES 

4969 BEEP .Бб.БНраиБббй: ВЕЕР .4,RND 
x 

4010 PRINT FLASH і; conten к; ° “Tae 
tal stack is "“/5атгтас 

4015 PAUSE ida 

4020 PRINT FLASH 1; PAPER 3; "St 


and by far sales герог%,...." 


4025 PAUSE ЗӨ 

4636 CLs 

тээ LET R=INT iRNDsSTOCK- (277100 
a 

сс PAPER RND#6: CLS BORDER HR 
> + 

050 IF A>STaCK THEN GO TO 4046 

4055 BORDER 2: PAPER 7: Сіз 

4860 PRINT ^" INK i; "Fotat Zibbi 

Bs 5012: “8 

4679 LET STOCH =STQCK-—A 

4858 PRINT “Income from sale: $ 


'"; ASSELLPRICE 


2038 LE! CAPITAL =CAP ITAL +AXSELLP 
ЖА 

40805 PAUSE 186 

410020 RETURN 

DITE БЕН rz£XrssxXxxErkfErcpxGkEcsii 
8012 REM PRINT Qur 

кёрё FOR =4№ TO Ба: BEEP „aan, 
: BEEF Зөв” БС-2Х6б: NEXT б 

5222 Сі 5 

бөг IF CRPITAL+4+STACK +1 THEN Ga 
тс 886: REM BANKRLIPT 

сөс? IF CAPITAL +STOCK xa0003 THE 
М PRINT FLASH 1; BRIGHT 1; INK 2 
;' YOU'VE alius а milison?i": PRUS 
t SFE: со ТО 805a 
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SAIF PRINT INK 2; FLASH і;" ғас 

TORY REPORT: WEEK "j WEER} га 

Заа4а PEINT 7 ТМК 2s;t"Capitat оп b 

and іс $`“; CAPITA 

TESA PRINT ^ INK 1;"Your stares 

hold “STOCK; ~“ Zibbies “TBR 18:" 

worth $°; STOCK sSELLPRICE 

coo PRINT INK 2; °"They seil For 
$UISELLPRICE;" each" 

Sere PRINT INK 2;"and cast Ф; са 

SFT; єсєн 10 аке” 

catt PRINT INK 7; PAPER 1; "Work 
Force is “j WORKFORCE: © peocpte" 

52082 PRINT PRAPER i; INK 7;"Their 
wages are &";WHdGE;" each'"," and 
The wage bill this week", “Y іс ¥ 
> WAGE sHORKFaARCE 

Sing PRINT INK 2: °"EFach person с 

ар make "> PRODUCE; " Zibbies а we 

ек; а total outpui cr "; PRODUCE x 

WORKFORCE 

Сізде RETURN 

2130 INPUT “How many da uou want 
io make? U; MAKE 

3135 IF НБбКЕ-ёб THEN RETURN 

Side IF MAKREsCOQST>CRPITAL THEN P 
RINT INK 2; FLASH 1; “Not enough 
moneu": GO Ta каза 

SISE IF МВКЕУ«РВОрРИСЕаОБКЕОСВОСЕ T 
HEN PRINT INK 4; FLASH i;"Not en 
Sugh реёорїе": GO TO 5156 

2569 PRINT ат 0,0; FLASH i; INK 
ы Target week ; EER > gh ° 
МАКЕ; Y È 

БІР LET MAKE=MAKE-INT {RNP $HAKFE 
Зір гітар т 

21850 РБОЗЕ 1680 

іза PRINT INK 3; FLASH 1;AT а,в 
; "Total made in week “; WEEK; ша 
© nie MARE; az СЕ 4 

SAAR LET STOCK =STOCK +MARE 

pete LET CAPITAL =CAPITAL - -CAST FHA 
S222 PAUSE sø 

Soge RETURN 

S318 REM rrzs4rfrrrXztfXikx 
Goao REM xrxxPEOPLEzxErx 

Sols INPUT “How many people do ч 
5288 LÊT Sx PORE ыра 

SZC 1 FORCE -UORKFORCE +A 
Bose PRINT AT 0,40; FLASH 1: INK 
E uox Total workforce is ";UORK 


alt PAUSE 100: GO SUB Spee 

Бәз? IF RoR THEN RETURN 

Gada INPUT “How many Peopie Ий u 
оо want","to "; FLASH 1; INK 4;" 


6842 IF A=@ THEN GO ТО баасаа 
$945 IF A>YORKFORCE THEN БО TO а 


БӨ5ЭЗӨ LET R=INT (RAND#R4+23 
баба PAUSE зеге 
БӨ?Ө PRINT FLASH 1; BRIGHT 1; ІМ 
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K Ы; PAPER) B;’"""Linians allow yo 
u to fire “jA 
Бава LET WORKFORCE -UaGRKFORCE -A 


ТЗЭСб БЕМ жаза жағы ыы + 
8666 REM BANKRUPT CY 


Sele PRINT “TOR B; FLASH 1: IN 
қ 2; "BANKRUPT: ! ! 

кй PRINT 5568 ihe shame CGF i 
8әзе PRINT ЗБЕРІ, uou kept t 


he business" 
PRINT “өсзэөӨ Far “; Finan 1 
1; WEER; FLASH Ф; INK @;° m 
r 


r Л "Ente 


= за 33 х 


"v" far anat 
3 


tea give up" 
LET Ags ÎNKEY $ 
IF Ag="" THEN GO ТО 8@55 
IF Ag="¥Y" OR AF="¥y" THEN RU 


STOR 
REM 
REM 
REM 
LET 


S oy 


p. 
c 
ж 


1: 


жаштай + гр 
mg gira 
meu sz 


хисїєсҮТҮҮХҮХҮҮҮҮЭҮ 


è, 


(32020) BHO т Kyi 


Ca j eo баг 
yy Oy I I 


+++ 

ARIABLES 

x ++ +++ +++ ++ +++ 
ф-580204-1МГ tANDs528 


QCK -1006-14ЫТ TRHD 5R 
LET ІІ РИТСЕ-180-1МТ ftRNDs5 


LET COSTz2e-INT ҮБВМБ2Э) 
iF COST »SELLPRICE THEN ОО T 


LET UORKFORCE-74INF (RND*180 


„БЕТ WAGE =12+ INT (RNDSSELLPR 
LET PRODUCE =S+INT (RNDz&! 
LET WEEK =@ 

REN 2 is sates resistance 


Factar 
LET wad 
PAPER 7: Сіз : BORDER 7: IH 


RETURN 


ПІЛ ГС 21 
"4 Tum: 
т 
м 
tad 


Mio IH os 
Л 
% 
,2 


IDE 2101017710 Sp D ID C 
б SO GOONS OGM GG 


D 
PHOS © GO QG- 


Әлі mien 


ШИГ 


(ra Cup 


We start with the loop from 40 to 180: 


GOSUB 9000—This sets up the variables (which change 
from game to game) which determine such things as the 
number of people on your staff, their initial wages, the stock in 
hand, the selling price of Zibbies and so on. 

Line 50 increments the variable WEEK by one. 

The subroutine starting at 5000 is called several times 
throughout the loop (by lines 100, 120, 140) to show the 
changing status during the week. 

The other subroutines do what the following REM statements 
indicate: PEOPLE (hire/fire, from 6000); MAKE (production, 
from 5130) and SALES (from 4000) 
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, Тһе final subroutine (UNPREDICTABLES, from 3000) is 
traversed each "week" of the factory’s life, but the elements in 
it may be bypassed, either completely or in part. The UNPRE- 
DICTABLES (which include union demands for more money 
and flash floods which destroy part of your stock in hand) are 
designed to keep the going tough, but are not so arbitrary as 
to destroy the importance of skill in maintaining the health of 
your factory 


To write a simulation, you first need to work out in your own mind 
what is being replicated, and which variables you will emulate in the 
program. Once you've done this, you need to set up the starting loop to 
control the program. My next step, and one which you may want to 
follow, is to create the standard printout (in this case, from line 5000) even 
before you do such things as assign variables. You'll discover that setting 
up the standard printout will tell you each variable you need. In this 
program, as in others in the book, I've used explicit names for variables, so 
you do not need to maintain a separate register to tell you, for example, 
that ZA3 is the wages and BB is the stock in the warehouse. This sort of 
random variable naming can lead to great confusion. Although it takes a 
little longer to type in long, explicit names, the trouble it will save you is 
well worth the time it takes. 

As the printout was the key to writing this program, it makes sense to 
look at it first. Here is part of a printout: 


FACTORY REPORT: WEEK 5 
Capital on hand is $2657.92 


Your stores hold 12 Zibbies 
worth $169.65 


They seit For $14.24 each 
and cost $7.41 each to make 


Workforce is 7 peopte 
Their wages are $41 each 
and the Hage bill this week 
іс ЧЭЭ57 
Each person 


С 3 
а week, э tot 


ағ 
at 

The printout tells you which week it is, how much capital you have 
(from which you must pay wages and buy raw materials), the number of 
Zibbies you have in stock, the selling prices and cost of production, the 
number of people on your staff, their individual wages and the total for the 
workforce, and—finally—the number of Zibbies they can each make per 
week, assuming they all work at 100% efficiency (which they rarely do, as 
you'll discover). 

This printout or a variation of it appears throughout the game, using 
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color and flashing to highlight the different elements in it, making it easier 
to read. When you first run the program you'll see the starting parameters 
that fate has decreed for you, and then the program will go to the PEOPLE 
subroutine, starting at line 6000. "How many people do you want to hire?" 
you are asked. If you decide to hire any, they are added to the workforce, 
the standard printout re-appears with the total payroll recalculated and 
you continue with the next section of your task, determining how many 
Zibbies you will make. 

If, however, you decide not to hire any more people, you will be 
asked "How many people do you want to fire?" This is the point where the 
union becomes troublesome, and dictates just how many people they will 
let you get rid of. Again the standard printout will reappear, with the new 
workforce total and payroll displayed. 

Having survived the staff situation, you then face production deci- 
sions (with the subroutine starting at line 5130--МАКЕ). "How many do 
you want to make?" you are asked. If you enter zero, the program returns 
to the main printout, and goes into the SALES routine, to sell from your 
stock. If, however, you decide you want to try and make some Zibbies, the 
program will compare your production target with (a) the number of 
people you have working for you that week, keeping in mind that each 
person has a limited output; and with (b) the cost of the material used in 
each one. If you do not have enough people, you'll be told (NOT 
ENOUGH PEOPLE is the message) and be asked to enter another produc- 
tion target. In a similar way, NOT ENOUGH MONEY will come up on the 
screen if you set a target which will demand more raw materials than you 
can afford. Once you geta target the simulation will accept, it will print on 
the screen at the top "Target week 4 is 92" or whatever. After a short 
pause, the message "Total made in week 4 was 86" or however many were 
made that week will appear. 

Too explicit a series of instructions will diminish the pleasure you may 
have running this simulation, so I will stop at this point. After all, I want to 
leave you a few surprises when you get it underway. And by now, if 
you've followed through the explanations given for the other games, you 
should be able to work your way through this program without too much 
trouble. 

This program has been included in this book because simulations are 
one of the very useful areas in which computers can serve us. Creating 
your own simulations, from running a space station to a pancake-making 
works, can be a good indication as to how simulations are created in real 
life, and how difficult it is to create computer models of real life situations. 
For example, a real Zibbie factory would have to allow for contingencies 
such as the possibility of workers being injured on the job or not turning 
up because they are sick, or working slowly because it is hot, someone's 
birthday, Friday, close to Christmas, or whatever. 

There could be delays in getting supplies to the factory, or vital 
machinery might break. There could be a fire, an electrical blackout, a 
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union lockout . . . and so on. You'll soon learn the difficulties of trying to 
too closely replicate the reality reflected in your simulation. 

That brings us to the end of the games section in the book. It has been 
the largest one in the book because I believe that game playing and writing 
is the surest (and least unpleasant) way to develop programming skills. 
Games also provide some relief from “serious” computer use. I hope the 
material in this chapter helps with both those aims. Finally, here are some 
books which you may find of interest. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


АМ, David ed. BASIC Computer Games. Newark, N.J.: Crea- 
tive Computing Press, 1980. 


Chisman, Margaret. "Producing Computer Poetry." in The 
Best of Creative Computing, Vol 2, edited by David Ahl. 
Newark, N.J.: Creative Computing Press. Originally 
appeared as article in Creative Computing. 


Mateosian, Richard. Inside BASIC Games. Berkeley: SYBEX 
Inc., 1981. 


Spencer, Donald D. Game Playing with BASIC. Rochelle 
Park, N.J.: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 1981. 


Watson, William Scot. 67 Ready-To-Run Programs in 
BASIC. Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.: TAB Books, Inc. 1981. 


What To Do After You Hit RETURN. Rochelle Park, N.J.: 
Hayden Book Company, Inc. 1981. 
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Three- 


dimensional 
Graphics 


Science fiction films like Star Wars show computers producing 
complex three-dimensional images and manipulating them in real time. 
While this Timex Sinclair program cannot produce images of such com- 
plexity, it does manage to produce 3-D images of a sort, and allows you to 
handle them (by rotation) as if they were real objects. 

The program allows you to draw figures using straight lines of a 
length you choose. The explanation of how to use the program may seem a 
little bewildering, but if you enter the program before you begin, then 
follow through the explanation carefully, you should find you gain some 
real control over the program, and can use it to produce worthwhile 3-D 
images. 

First of all, then, enter this program, then return to the book for an 
explanation of how to use it. 


THREEDEE ETCH 


1 REM +++ жж ж жз ++ +++ 
2 REM THREEDEE ETCH 

2 REM 

4 REM £d GE КК ж а қ жж ж 
e DIM Э548(855) 

5 

ie со SUB Seat 

il са сов зеге 
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„ы. ол ЖҚ... 
Жы 2028 GO SUB таар 
/ oc IF Р-1 THEN GO TO бал 
RN -— ae 
~a LET Вф-ЇМКЕУф: IF R$-'"" THE 
N 60 о e 
41 LET 5 э(ВХ-54 
42 LET н=8 +1 
43 IF A=255 THEN PRINT “BUFFER 
тен Ж жоғ 2 стер 
44 ІР RS="E" THEN GO TO ta 
кә со SUB ааа 
ба со SUB ааа 
та DRAW C-PEEK í23877 i. -PEER 
зета) 
Se GO TO аа 
аа 
ZA GO SUB Aan 
сак LET R= ІМКЕУ: IF R$€-"" THE 
ы GO TO гс 
210 GO Ta ie 
гаа 
1800 LET 32Ls*L4MxH 
1010 LET T-34NxN 
1022 LET ф0-:508 (T 
10320 LET HzSQR (53 
1040 RETURN 
2000 LET QOzT-UsL-UsM-UxN 
селе LET CsT&iUsL-USM) ade (HO) 1 
а 
2020 LET Б-Әбәзжож (мез -Ме UHL іу 
NI) vy (HQ) 
e286 RETURN 
#287 
398080 IF R$-"U" THEN LET W+G 
20180 IF R£$-"D" THEN LET ii ati Ге 
Зага IF R$= "R" THEN LET H= =н —& 
Заза IF RS="L" THEN СЕТ Li=ttegs 
Sede IF RE="B" THEN LET ii 5-0 
зова IF RS="F" THEN LET i =+ 
заба RETURN 
зэээ 
оса CLS 
Saia INPUT “SIZE?"; G 
есе INPUT "x VIEWPOINT? SL 
SAS INPUT “yY VIEWPOINT? “СН 
=з INPUT "z UIEUPOINT?'":N 
ака LET = 
Saal PRINT “GF GET Tep pg For 
R” -RANDON" Er 
S5970 LET R$-INKEY:5: IF Rea" THE 
N бо то Serve 
TEAR IF Бф- 059 THEN LET Р-2: со 
Tt Әзіз 
sona IF ВБВфс- Р" THEN LET руза БО 
дал кла 
DAT IF R$= "R" THEN GO ТО auda 
Slee со TO sare 
1100 RETURN 
SEA 
тесе GO SUB таар 
SAT LET ВБВ 4 -ЭЖг( л 
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вага со SUB 200 

безе GO SUB гето 

5040 DRAW С-РЕЕК (шсеу?»,г-ринқ 
(23578) 

5050 LET A=A+i 

GER IF SBIR! (:“E’ AND Hi»2595 TH 
EN GO TO база 

5020 RETURN 

ЭЭЭ 

7000 LET Ы=ё: LET 0-0: LET vee: 


SUB дїёша 


бағыш ж ПП ар IS 20303153 f ш 


с 
тата PLOT C.D 

? 20 RETURN 

aepo LET Б-і: LET бс-рӘ: LET L=RN 
Dlg: LET M=RNDs3@e8- LET N=RNDX 
Lee 

зара CLS 

зала GO SUB Баас 

зеге PAUSE se 

зәзә GO TO aaa 


Make sure the computer is in the CAPS LOCK mode (hold down the 
CAPS SHIFT key, and press the 2 key) before you run this program. When 
you RUN it, the first thing you will see is the prompt SIZE? at the bottom of 
the screen. This prompt wants you to enter the size of the lines that go to 
make up the figures you draw with the program. To give you an idea of the 
scale the program is using, the lines in the cube in figure one are of length 
20. This is a good starting point, so enter 20, then press ENTER. 

The next prompt you'll see is X VIEWPOINT?. For this first run, enter 
100 for this, and 150 and 20 respectively for the Y and Z viewpoints. 

The screen should clear to show you the following: 


Ж: a GET 
“р”  -PUT 
'R' -RANDOM 


These are the three options which are being offered to you. We'll start 
by using the PUT option, which you indicate by pressing the ^P" key. If 
nothing happens when you do this, you probably have not engaged CAPS 
LOCK. 

The screen will clear again, leaving a tiny dot in the center. This dot is 
the starting point of the figure you are to draw. 

The program will now accept six different inputs: Гр), D(own), 
L(eft), Right), F(orward), ог B(ackward). You just press the initial letter of 
the direction in order to move. Don't linger too long on any key, or you 
may end up drawing a line longer than you intended. Play around with 
the program for a while, pressing the direction keys at random, then 
return to the book. 
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Now try this sample drawing: 





Қата 2% 
pr мейі ма 
шат ы 
a سے‎ 
کے‎ a 
tmt s гж AC | 
~ ме” “%-% 
“ NI 
БЕ еі 
Figure 1 c 


First return to a blank screen, either by typing “E” (for "END") asa 
direction to be moved in, or start again with RUN. Either method will get 
you back to the SIZE? prompt. Then use the same figures as I gave before, 
to get to СЕТ/РОТ/КАМПОМ display. Enter "P", and we're ready to go. 

Type "U". This will draw a line from the dot to about three-quarters of 
the way up the screen. Type “L”. This will join a line going to the left to the 
top of the previous line. Then go down, by pressing "D". You should now 
have something looking a bit like a gravestone on the screen. We can now 
join the two ends to make a square by going ^R"ight. Now, move forward, 
with "F", and carry out the above procedure again. You should now see 
that we only need to add three more lines and we will have a three- 
dimensional cube, as in figure 1. 

Toreach the points where the extra lines are to be drawn, we will have 
to draw over some of the lines already on the screen. 

The keypresses required are: 


Us Bs Fs» L B; Fo De B» F апа в. 


If you watch the screen closely as you enter these, you should have a 
good idea of how the Timex Sinclair is following your instructions. It may 
be worth your while pressing “E” at this point and running through the 
whole procedure a few more times until you can draw a cube without any 
mistakes. 

Now, to continue our investigation of 3-D graphics, use "E" to return 
to the SIZE? prompt, and answer as follows: 

SIZE? 10 

А VIEWPOINT? 100 
Y VIEWPOINT? 150 
2 VIEWPOINT? 200 


Then choose the GET option from the last menu. 

You will find that your cube has been drawn automatically, at a 
reduced size. If it has not been drawn, you must have used "RUN" to get 
to the "size" menu, and not the "E" option. The program remembers the 
keypresses you made in the last shape you drew, and if you run the 
program from scratch, as far as the Timex Sinclair is concerned there is no 
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previous drawing. You may like to try using “E” and the “GET” option to 
redraw the cube several times, giving different numbers in reply to the 
viewpoint prompts. 


How does it work? The program always draws your object starting 
from the coordinates 0,0,0 in three-dimensional space. Your answer to the 
VIEWPOINT prompt tells the computer from where in space you want the 
image drawn. The menu (GET/PUT/RANDOM) is asking whether the 
shape drawn should be constructed from keypresses from the keyboard 
("P") or keypresses stored in the program from the last picture ("G"). The 
"R" option starts an endless sequence of drawing the object from random 
coordinates and after pausing, drawing it from different co-ordinates. 
Obviously the “К” option, like the “С” option, requires that there already 
be an image in memory. 

Figure 2 shows a drawing which you may like to try and duplicate. 

Figures 3 to 6 show another, rather simpler, image drawn from a 
number of different viewpoints. Figure 3 is the original figure. Figure 4 is 
the figure drawn with a smaller "SIZE." Figure 5 is the figure drawn from 
one end and figure 6 is the figure drawn from underneath. Because the 
program only produces "wire frame" images it is a little difficult to decide 
whether figure 6 is from underneath or on top. You will find that complex 
figures are best drawn with a small step size, such as 10, to allow you to get 
more detail into the picture. 






Figure 2 


Figure 3 
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Figure 4 Figure 5 Figure 6 
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The program is made up of a number of subroutines, which will be 
covered first. Then Г go on to talk about the section of code from lines 1 to 
210. 


Subroutine 1000—New viewpoint. This subroutine takes 
the new viewpoint, in L, M and N, and using these figures, sets 
the variables S, T, Q and H. These variables are required later by 
the plotting algorithm. 


Subroutine 2000—Evaluate two-dimensional coordinates. 
This subroutine returns, in C and D, the screen coordinates. 
corresponding to the point U, V, W. It uses L, M and N, and all 
the constants defined in subroutine 1000. The constants 128 and 
96 in lines 2010 and 2020 are to centralize the image, to ensure 
the point 0,0,0 is in the center of the screen. 


Subroutine 3000—Alter coordinates. The current coordi- 
nates U, V, W are incremented or decremented by a set amount 
(G) for each keypress when the directon keys are used. This 
subroutine carries this out, with the keypress in R$. 


Subroutine 5000—Menu. This subroutine carries out all the 
w initial dialogue with you. Lines 5010 to 5040 ask the now familiar 
starting questions, line 5061 prints the menu and line 5070 gets 
the choice for the menu. The variable A in line 5060 is the pointer 
into the string where all keypresses are stored for the “С” and 
"R" options. Lines 5080 to 5093 decode the keypress. If ^G" was 
selected, then P is set to true, if "P" is selected, P is set to false. If 
the random option is called for, then the subroutine at line 8000 
is called. 


Subroutine 6000—A uto draw. This subroutine automatical- 
ly draws the figure stored in S$. It is used by the "G" option. 
Line 6000: Calls subroutine 7000, which places the initial black 
dot in the center of the screen. 

Line 6010: Gets the next character of S$ in R$ ready for the call to 
3000 in line 6020. 
Line 6030: Works out the new coordinates to be drawn. 
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Line 6040: Does an “absolute” DRAW to these new coordinates. 
The two PEEKs hold the current X and Y coordinates of the 
Timex Sinclair, and so if these are subtracted from the absolute 
coordinates to be moved to, an absolute, rather than relative 
draw is achieved. This technique can be applied to any program 
where the normal form of the DRAW statement is in- 
appropriate. 

Line 6050: Increments the pointer in S$, so that the next charac- 
ter can be examined. 

Line 6060: If the character is an "E", indicating the end of the 
drawing, then RETURNs. Also RETURNS if the string 5% is 
going to be exceeded when the next line is drawn. 

Line 6070: Loops back for the rest of the characters in S$. 


Subroutine 7000—Moves the current coordinates to 0,0,0 
and plots a point there. 


Subroutine 8000—Sets A, G (the size), L, M and N, then 
draws the figure (line 8010), PAUSEs, then goes back and draws 
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it again from different coordinates. 


Line 5: Dimensions S$. 

Line 10: Calls subroutine 5000. 

Line 11: Calls subroutine 1000. Twp тан Fem LMy 

Line 15: Clears the screen. 

Line 20: Calls subroutine 7000. | 

Line 35: Goes to line 200 if the “С” option was used. 

Line 40: Gets a direction keypress. 

Line 41: Stores the keypress in S$. 

Line 42: Increments the pointer A. 

Line 43: Stops the program if S$ has been executed, i.e., if more than 
255 keypresses were made. 

Line 44: Returns to the starting menu if "E" was pressed. 

Line 50: Acts on the keypresses, 

Line 60: decodes the coordinates and 

Line 70: draws to the new position (see description for line 6040): 

Line 80: Loops back for more keypresses. 

Line 200: Calls subroutine 6000 for GET option, then, at line 205, waits 


for a keypress, then loops back at line 210 for the main menu. 
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Introduction to 
Machine Code 


You may recall at the very start of the book we spoke of com- 
puter languages in “levels,” with high level languages, like BASIC, being 
fairly close to English, and lower level ones being closer to the actual 
language the microprocessor, the thinking part of your computer, uses. 
The language used by the microprocessor (the Z80 in a Timex Sinclair) is 
the language we call machine code. If you talk to your Timex Sinclair in 
BASIC, part of the computer has spent time translating the BASIC mes- 
Sage into machine code, so the microprocessor can understand it. Now 
this translation can take some time, which is why BASIC is a fairly slow 
language. As we'll demonstrate now, machine code is very much faster. 

Type in and run this program: 


10 CLEAR32000 
20 RESTORE 
30 FORa=0 TO 15: READ x: РОКЕ 32000 + a, XENEXT а 
40 ОАТАЗЗ ,255 ,63 ,01 ,01 ,24,22,255,35,1]1,170,177, 
200,114 ,24 ,248 
90 CLS: PAUSE 20: RANDOMIZE USR 32000: 
PAUSE 20: GO TO 50 


This demonstrates how quickly the screen can be filled. Now compare 
it with the BASIC equivalent: 


10 FOR a=1 TO 704: PRINT "*"$: NEXT а 
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NOTE: It is not fair to judge the lengths of these two programs as, for the main 
part, the first program 18 far longer than necessary (we will see why later). 


The computer itself only understands long streams of digits. For 
example, one instruction for the Z80 is 00111101, which means absolutely 
nothing to most of us. (Note that the Z80 accepts eight-digit codes, which 
means that the maximum number it can handle is 11111111 or 255 in base 
10, the number system we use in everyday life). This “stream” of ones and 
zeros is a binary number. A number in our normal system, base 10, has 
digits between 0 and 9, and a binary number, a number in base 2 has digits 
between 0 and 1. If we look at a number in base 10, the right-most digit is 
the units, the next digit is 175 (or ten to the power 1), the next being 100's 
(or ten to the power of 2), and so on. For example: 101 is equal to 1 unit, 
0x10 and 1x100. 

Base 2 works on the same principle. The first digit on the right is again 
the units (2 to the power of 0), the next digit being 2's (2 to the power of 1) 
and the next digit being 4's (2 to the power of 2). For example, in binary: 
101 is equal to 1 unit, 0x2 and 1X4 which is 5 in base 10. So if we take 
11111111, which is the highest number that the Z80 can handle it looks like 
this: 


1 times 1 
+1 times 2 
+1 times 4 
+1 times 8 
+1 times 16 
+1 times 32 
+1 times 64 
+1 times 128 
= 255 


While we are on the subject of binary numbers, it would be useful to 
clear up one topic which can cause a lot of problems. When talking about 
computers we often hear the terms “bit” and “byte.” A bit is one of the 
digits of the binary number. For example, in the number 00111010, there 
are eight bits. We can talk about parts of a binary number by referring to 
the bits which make it up. Bit 0 (the right-most digit) is, in our example, 0, 
and bit 3 (the fourth digit from the right) is 1. Byte is the term for a number 
which has 8 bits, so 10101101 is a byte. A bit has a value of 1 and the 
maximum value of a byte is 255 in base 10. We use 8-digit codes rather than 
6- or 10-digit ones because the Z80 in microprocessor is designed as an 
“8-bit” processor, which means it can handle eight bits worth of data 
(numerical information)—no more and no less. So, as far as data is con- 
cerned we are restricted to a maximum of 255. You can test this by typing 
POKE 100, 365. The computer will reject it and give an error message. 

Let us look now atthe way in which we command the computer when 
POKEing. We start with the address of the particular byte in memory, and 
follow this with the number to be POKEd into it. We can think of the 
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computer's memory as a lot of little boxes, all of which have their own 
binary number (the address of the box), and something in it (the contents). 

As we said a little earlier, with only one byte, eight bits, the maximum 
number we can have on the Timex Sinclair is 11111111 or 255 (base 10). We 
can live with that when it comes to the contents, but imagine what it 
would be like if everybody's house address was between 0 and 255. What 
we do for computer locations is very similar to adding street names to 
house addresses, but they are actually numbers. For example, after going 
through the first 256(0-255) addresses, we say that the "street name" is 1 
and go through the numbers 0—255 once again. 5o the final address looks 
like this: 


О О 0 1 Û 1 10 0 1 0 1 1 0 1 О 
“street name” “house number” 


We can now see that because there are 256 street names and 256 house 
numbers we have 256x 256= 65536 addresses. Technically this is known as 
a “16-bit” number, and has many advantages, mainly because we can 
actually think of it as one long number with 16 bits. For example: if we 
have a number such as 10101101 and we wish to add it to 10010001 we find 
that it overflows. 


10101101 
10010001 


Ї c PE 
overflow 8-bit number 


But if we use 16-bit registers then the overflow is no problem: 


This means that we can quite happily multiply two numbers with the 
knowledge that the result would have to be over 65535 before the overflow 
comes into operation. 

Going back to addresses, we can see that this is why, with the Z80 
which uses 16-bit address codes, the maximum number of addresses it can 
cope with is 65535. 

RAM stands for Random Access Memory, and ROM stands for Read 
Only Memory. If we consider a "location" in memory as a house, we can 
say that with RAM you can look through the windows and see the 
contents and open the door and change it. But with ROM you can look 
through the windows and "read" it, but the door is locked so you cannot 
80 in and change it. 

Handling binary numbers is far too complicated for ordinary use. This 
is where our third and most important base comes in, base 16. With this 
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base, an 8-digit binary number can be written down to a 2-digit base 16, or 
hexadecimal number. You'll recall that a number in base 2 has digits of 0 
and 1, and with base 10 a number is written with digits between 0 and 9, so 
base 16 should have digits between 0 and 15. However, we haven't got any 
digits bigger than 9. We use the first six letters of the alphabet: 


-.... м м -. 
сьою-о 
mmoou» 


The simplest way of converting an 8-bit binary number into hexade- 
cimal or base 16 is to separate the eight bits into two groups of four bits and 
convert each group into a single character and then combine the two 
characters. For example: 


10111010 base 2 


Hence we can now convert any value of a byte into a 2-digit hexa- 
decimal number. This is the most convenient and most common way of 
representing a single byte. 

The table below shows the equivalent binary, decimal and hexa- 
decimal numbers. 








Decimal Hexadecimal Binary 
0 0 0000 
1 1 0001 
2 2 0010 
3 3 0011 
4 4 0100 
5 5 0101 
6 6 0110 
7 7 0111 
8 8 1000 
9 9 1001 

10 A 1010 
11 B 1011 
12 C 1100 
13 D 1101 
14 E 1110 
15 F 1111 
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Now that we basically understand the mathematics of machine code 
(the boring part), we can move into actual programming. 

The Z80 itself only understands numerical codes rather than actual 
instructions. What we do is write our program or routine using a mnemonic 
or instruction word, and then covert this to a number or group of numbers 
which can be POKEd into the computer in their decimal form and ex- 
ecuted by a USR routine. For example, enter this into your Timex Sinclair: 


CLEAR 32000 


This clears a space from location 32000 to the top of RAM (32767 on the 16K 
and 65535 on the 48K). This also protects your routine from the computer 
writing over it with a BASIC program or N EWing it. This is the first 
address at which our machine code routine can be safely situated, 32000. 
The next problem is to get our machine code into this area of RAM. The 
way we do this is simply by POKEing the values in. 

Try this: 


РОКЕ 32000» 1 (then press ENTER) 
PORE 32001» 0 

РПКЕ 32002, 0 

РПКЕ 32003» 201 


Now type PRINT USR 32000 and it will print 0. POKEing numbers in 
like this is ideal for just a few numbers, but if you have 30 or more it gets 
tedious. There are two ways of simplifying the task: 


1. a FOR/NEXT loop: 


10 FORa=32000T032003: INPUTx:POKEa>x: 
NEXT a 


2. Using DATA statements: 


2 RESTORE 

10 FORa=32000 to 32003: READx: РОКЕа ›х: 
МЕХТа 

20 DATA 150505201 


Both these methods have their particular applications, but I prefer the 
second method using a DATA statement because you can easily look at, 
and, if necessary modify it. 

Here is a program for loading machine code into the Timex Sinclair: 


10 INPUT "Start address?"3start 
20 CLEAR start 
25 RESTORE 
30 LET start=1 + (PEEK 23730 + 2?56*PEEK 23731) 
40 FOR a=start TO 65535 
(use 32767 on a 16K Timex Sinclair) 
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90 READ x: ЇЕ x=999 THEN STOP 

БО POKE a+x 

70 NEXT а 

80 DATA . . + you put your routine here... 


Let's look at the program line by line to see how it works: Line 10 asks 
for the start location of the program. We discussed the start location 
earlier. 20 CLEARs space at, and above, this location. 25 RESTOREs the 
DATA pointer to the first element of DATA. 30 reassigns the variable 
"start" to its original value. This is necessary because CLEAR wipes all 
variables. 40 starts a loop between our start location and the maximum 
possible address on the Timex Sinclair (65535 on a 48K machine, 32767 on a 
16K one). 50 READs the first element of DATA and checks whether it is 
999, which is an illegal code for POKEing, so we use it to identify the end of 
the DATA. 60 loads or POKEs the address with the contents (x) which 
have just been read from the DATA statement. 70 repeats the loop. 80 
holds the decimal values of all the instructions in your routine, and ends 
with a 999. Itis not necessary to have all the DATA in one line. You can use 
as many as you like, subject to available memory. 

50 this routine loads the machine code into RAM. To run it we either 
include the line PRINT USR start or RANDOMIZE USR start within our 
program. USR is a BASIC command (which you get from the L key), and 
stands for User SubRoutine. 

There are no variables, as such, in machine code. Instead there are 
"registers" which can be loaded, read and manipulated. Here is a simple 
sketch of the Z80 registers: 


24 
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Each of the single letter registers (B,C,B',C,'D and the like) are 8-bit or 
single byte registers, but are designed to be combined to make 16-bit 
registers. The registers in bank zero, except for F, can be used by you in 
any way you like. F is used by the computer for its own operations, and 
therefore should not be altered. 

Register pairs 1X and 1Y are index registers which we'll leave alone for 
the time being. SP is the Stack Pointer which is used by the computer, but 
can be used to advantage by an experienced machine code programmer. 

PC is the Program Counter which holds the location in memory 
where the last executed instruction is situated. Register R is another one 
used by the computer, and has an apparently random value. It is possible 
to change this value, but because it is used for a specific purpose this is 
rarely done. 

The registers in bank one can be used by you, but are not particularly 
easy to manipulate. For the time being, we will concentrate on the use of 
the registers in bank zero, except for F (that is, A,B,C,D,E,H and L). 

As I said earlier, all these registers are simple 8-bit/one-byte registers, 
with a maximum value of 255. However, Z80 machine code was written so 
it is simple to create register pairs by combining B and C, Dand E, andH 
and L (BC, DE and HL) which can then be treated as 16-bit registers. As 
you may recall from our earlier discussion, this gives us the range zero to 
65535. 

From discussing the existence of register pairs, we'll move to an 
explanation of how to put what we want into them. To load a single 
register with a number we use an instruction of the form: LD register, 
number. So, if we wanted to load register A (the Accumulator, as it is 
called) with the value 1, the machine code instruction would be: 


LD 4501 


We сап do the same thing on any of the single registers: A, B, C, D, E, 
Hor: 


LD.B42955 


The number loaded into a register must lie between zero and 255. If we 
then decide to treat D and E as a register pair (DE), we can handle it in the 
same way: 


LD DE 71025 


In this case we can use any number in the range zero to 65535. 

We must remember that we have to convert a statement of the form 
LD B,255 into a decimal code before we can put it into the computer. Here 
is a table of LD commands, and their codes, with xxx being a number 
between zero and 255: 
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LD Аэххх Б2ххх 
LD B»xxx Обххх 
LD D+xxx 22ххх 
LD E»xxx ЗОххх 
LD C»xxx 14ххх 
LD H+xxx 38ххх 
LD L+xxx 46xxx 
LD BC +xxx xxx Оіххх ххх 
LD Е»ххх xxx 17ххх ххх 
LD HL+xxx xxx 33ххх XXX 


Not only can you load a register with а number, but you can also load 
one register with the value of another. For example LD A,B means load the 
register A with the value of register B. Unfortunately, there are no com- 
mands to load one register pair with the contents of another. Therefore, if 
you want to load HL with BC, it is necessary to do the following: 


LD H+B 
LD С 


Note that there аге no line numbers, as such, in machine code. So, if 
you want to JumP or perform a loop, you have to JumP to an address. But 
before we do any JumPing, there are a couple of other things you can quite 
easily do to registers. 

For example, if you want to subtract a number from register A, you do 
this: 


SUB А,01 


which means LET А-А-1 or SUBtract 1 from A. You can also subtract 
other registers from register A: 


SUB A,B 


The codes for all the instructions are listed in most machine code 
books written for the Z80 processor. 

After you've called a machine code routine, that is, after you've told 
the computer to PRINT USR... or RANDOMIZE USR... , you need an 
instruction in machine code to tell the computer to return to using BASIC. 
Itis much the same as when you use the GOSUB command in BASIC; you 
need a RETURN to get back to the main program. The command you use 
to get back to BASIC from machine code is RET, which has a decimal code 
of 201. 

There's one more thing Га like to point out before you'll be ready to 
embark on the rewarding task of actually writing your own machine code 
routines. If you type PRINT USR xxx, the number printed will be the value 
of the register pair BC after the routine. So if we carried out the following 
routine: 
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LD 8,0 
LD 0,0 
RET 


which we could do by using the machine code loader given earlier, and the 
values 06,0,14,00,201,999; and then entered PRINT USR 32000, we’d get 
the value of the register pair BC, which—not surprisingly—will be zero (as 
the routine has loaded BC with zero). 

Now try playing around with the values of the second and fourth 
bytes. These are the ones which control B and C. The value of B is the 
number of 256’s, and C is the remainder (between 0 and 255). When you 
work out the code for a register pair loading (LD HL, xxx xxx) it is 
important to remember that it takes the value for the remainder (L or Low 
Byte) first and then the number of 256’s (H or High Byte). For example, if 
the number of 256’s is zero, and there is a remainder of 100, H equals zero, 
and L equals 100. Using mnemonics we'd write LD HL,000 100 which іп 
decimal would be 33 100 000. Note that the numbers are swapped around 
when it comes to coding them in decimal form. 

Try this: 


LD 8,0 0600 
LD Со 1400 
LD А,12 6212 
SUB А,Б 21406 
LD C+A 79 
RET 201 


What this is doing is: 


LD B,O Load B with 0 

LD C,O Load C with 0 

LD A,12 Load A with 12 

SUB A,6 Subtract 6 from A 

LD C,A Load C with the value in A 
RET Return to BASIC 


The BASIC equivalent would be: 


LET 
EET 
LET 
КЕТ 
EET 
RETURN 


DDO 0O 

H H H H H 
ке сақа 
n3 


e 


The BASIC version takes over 60 bytes of memory. The machine code 
one takes just 10 bytes, and is much faster. 
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This brings us to the end of this introduction to machine code. It was 
not intended to turn you into a master machine code programmer, but 
rather to give you a basic understanding of the principles involved and to 
give you a basis to build on. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Wadsworth, Nat. 280 Instruction Handbook. Scelbi Publica- 
tions, 1978. This booklet explains, in easily understood 
terms, the capabilities of the Z80's instruction set. It serves as 
a reference to the standard mnemonics, machine code and 
usage for each type of instruction provided in the Z80 CPU. 
Mr. Wadsworth says: “It is meant to serve as a practical guide 
for the novice, intermediate, or professional programmer who 
has a requirement to work at the machine or assembler 
language level with a Z80 based microprocessor.” 


Wadsworth, Nat. 280 Software Gourmet Guide and Cook- 
book. Scelbi Publications, 1979. This book contains a com- 
plete description of the 28075 instruction set, and a wide 
variety of programming information in the form of useable 
routines. 
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А Guide to 
Better 
Programming 


In computer programming, as in most areas of human accom- 
plishment, a value system has been developed which classes certain 
techniques as “good,” “not so good” or “bad.” In the early days of 
working with your Timex Sinclair, the fact that you could get a working 
program which did, more or less, what you intended is a significant 
achievement in itself. But as you spend more time programming, you may 
perhaps think it worthwhile to try and improve your technique. Doing 
this will not only make programs easier to debug, but it will be much 
simpler to work out which particular section of code is supposed to 
achieve what end. If you want to further develop a program later on, a 
properly structured one will be much easier to work on than one which isa 
convoluted mass of leap-frogging GO TOs, and long strings of IF THENs. 
A well-written program is also easier to use. 

However, the rules are not engraved on tablets of stone. I do not 
accept all of them unquestioningly, and I do not suggest that you do 
either. The use of unconditional GO TO commands, for example, is 
considered the height of poor taste in programming, but in a BASIC such 
as that provided on the Timex Sinclair which does not have procedures, 
REPEAT/UNTIL or DO/WHILE, GO TO can often not be avoided. How- 
ever, it is worth looking at any unconditional GO TOs in your programs to 
see if they can be avoided, either by moving whole blocks of code to 
another position within the program, or by use of a subroutine, or a 
FOR/NEXT loop. 
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There is another example of the law of good programming practice 
which can often be safely ignored on the Timex Sinclair. It is considered 
pretty bad form to jump out of FOR/NEXT loops without letting them run 
their course. On some computers it is impossible to jump out of too many 
loops in a program without the whole thing crashing, but you can do so 
with impunity as many times as you like on the Timex Sinclair. And an 
uncompleted FOR/NEXT loop is a lesser sin than a lot of IF X = 3 THEN 
LET X = X + 1: GO TO Y statements which are often the only alternative to 
allowing FOR/NEXT loops to be exited prematurely. 

Keep in mind then, when reading the rest of this chapter that the 
“rules” are more of the nature of suggestions or observations. Read them 
and think about them, but then feel completely free to ignore them if you 
think they are not the best idea to apply in a particular programming 
situation. However, the rules would not have evolved unless there were 
good reasons, so you may benefit from trying to apply them before you 
decide to discard them. 

Many books on programming suggest you start with a flowchart 
which links boxes and diamonds containing decisions the computer must 
make with lines showing the flow of the program when it is running. 
Although it is not important to produce elaborate flow diagrams, you may 
well find that a rough flowchart is helpful in sorting out in your own mind, 
before you actually start punching code into your Timex Sinclair, exactly 
what it is you want the program to achieve. 

Sometimes a series of key statements, perhaps linked by lines and 
arrows, is all you'll need. Such a series of statements for a BREAKOUT 
type of program, for example, might read: “Set up variables; print the 
initial bricks at the top of the screen; move the ball; read the keyboard to 
see if the player wants to move the bat; check if the ball has hit a wall and if 
it has deflect it; check if the ball has hit a brick and if it has erase the brick 
and increment the score; check if the ball is at the bottom of the screen and 
compare its position with the position of the bat; if the two coincide, let the 
ball bounce upward at a randomly-determined angle, if not, decrement 
the ball count by one, and see if the available balls have been used up; if so, 
go to the end of the game, if not, go back to the line which moves the ball, 
and continue cycling." If you wanted to, you could write a BREAKOUT 
program based just on this outline. If you started to write the program 
without any outline at all, you might get to the end and realize when you 
first ran it that you had left something quite important out. You would 
then either have to try and squeeze it in between other statements, add an 
ugly GO TO to put it at the very end, or try and get around it some other 
way. 

Every time the Timex Sinclair comes to a GO TO or a GO SUB, it has to 
search the whole program from the very first line, line by line, until it finds 
the one designated. Therefore, the later in a program the line appears, the 
slower the program will run. The speed is only affected very slightly, but 
in a moving graphics program every delay can make the program less 
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effective. Therefore, you should put often-called subroutines as close to 
the beginning of the program as you can. When the speed of the program 
is important, you could start the program with a REM statement giving the 
program its title, with the second line a GO SUB to, say, line 9000 where 
the variables would be initialized, and any instructions to the user could 
be given. This has two advantages. Firstly, it means that the computer 
does not have to go through all of the initialization and instruction routine 
every time it searches fora GO TO or GO SUB. Secondly, if you find, while 
writing a program, that you have left out a variable which is needed, you 
can easily add it to the end of the program before the final RETURN, rather 
than having to try and squeeze it in near the beginning. 

Another aim to keep in mind when writing a program is that anyone 
using it should know, without doubt, what they are supposd to do. The 
program should either contain clear instructions, or they should be pro- 
vided in some form with it. A combination of written instructions on a 
sheet of paper with a condensed version of them (such as telling the user 
which key to press to get which response) within the program is probably 
better than a vast sheaf of instructions actually within the program. This is 
not so important for a program intended solely for your own use, but is 
vital for programs which will be sold, or otherwise supplied for other 
people to run. 

It is also important to add “mug traps” into your programs, to trap 
erroneous input before it causes a program crash. Ways of doing this are 
discussed in Chapter 5, on education, and mentioned in other places in 
the book. Techniques which allow the user a chance to examine input as 
entered before it is finally accepted by the program (such as in several 
programs in Chapter 4, on business,) are important in programs where a 
great deal of information must be entered. A final check and the chance to 
correct information which has been accepted, is also a good idea. Again, 
many of the programs in Chapter 4 include this facility. 

Additionally, the program prompts should be fairly clear. A flashing 
cursor at the bottom of the screen shows that an input.is expected, but 
unless something is either printed on the screen or included within the 
input statement, the user may be at a loss as to what must be entered. A 
separate written list of requirements in no way compensates for proper 
user prompts within the program. Many programs written on the Timex 
Sinclair’s predecessors, the Timex Sinclair 1000 and 1500, could not afford 
the luxury of explicit user prompts due to a shortage of memory, but this 
excuse is generally not applicable to the Timex Sinclair. 

REM statements, explaining what the following section is supposed 
to do, can help keep a listing transparent and ensure that when you return 
to it after a break you know what each section of the program is supposed 
to be doing. In Chapter 5, the CATS AND THINGS program shows the 
correct use of REM statements. Looking at the REM statements alone tells 
you just about all you need to know about the program. If you needed to, 
you could probably construct the whole program yourself just from the 
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REM statements: CHOOSE AND FORM OBJECT; PRINT RND NO OF 
OBJECTS; CORRECTION SEQUENCE; PRAISE; SINGLE KEY INPUT; 
DATA. There is no doubt that a program which incudes REM statements 
is easier to unravel than one which does not. 

Once you've worked out what your program is meant to do and have 
written a list of the main parts of the program, make a list of the parts of 
each part. By breaking down each routine into smaller routines, you'll find 
the program practically writes itself. You will also be alerted to possible 
errors and omissions, even before you've entered a single line of code. It 
may be worth keeping a separate sheet of paper on hand while you're 
doing this, to note the variables which will be needed. Then, when you 
come to set up the "assign variables" section of your program, you'll 
already have a list of the ones you need. 

You'll find it easier to work out what is happening in a program if you 
use explicit variable names, like SCORE for score, and HISCORE for high 
score, and so on. Although these take a little longer to type than do single 
letter variables, they minimize the chance of using the same letter twice 
within a long program for different things, which can cause hard-to-trace 
program breakdowns. Longer variable names also, of course, use up more 
memory than do single letter names, but this is unlikely to be a problem 
with most programs you write on the Timex Sinclair. You'll see in several 
of the business programs, such as FINANCIAL MODEL, how useful 
explicit variable names can be. In this program, for example, variable 
names include TOTAL, AVERAGE and NUMBER. 

In general, do not re-invent the wheel. Although you should not steal 
or adapt programs and then try to pass them off as your own, there is little 
point in spending hours of programming time working out, for example, a 
numerical sort routine, when a number of suitable routines are already 
available in publications. It is quite likely, anyway, that you'll end up 
producing an identical routine to one which you could have lifted or 
adapted in the first place, as there is a limited number of ways to carry out 
certain tasks. This suggestion only applies if you are in.a particular hurry 
to get a program finished. The satisfaction you will gain by writing a 
routine from scratch, no matter how standard it is, and the greater insight 
you are likely to have into its operation, will more than repay the time 
invested in most cases. So, if you have time, re-inventing the wheel may 
be worthwhile. 

Many programmers become proficient fairly quickly in using certain 
parts of Timex Sinclair BASIC, but once they have mastered this, they put 
the manual away and do not continue exploring the other statements and 
commands available in the language. No matter how familiar you become 
with your Timex Sinclair and its version of BASIC you should look 
through the manual (and this and other books on the computer) from time 
to time, just to see if there is some aspect of it which you have either 
misunderstood or of which you know nothing. 

You may find it easier and more instructive to mentally "run" parts of 
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a program as though you were the computer, than it would be to just press 
RUN. Start at the beginning of the program and follow the instructions as 
you come to them. When you аге acting as the computer in this way, you'll 
often discover clumsily written routines or ones which are potential trou- 
ble spots, that might not show up when the Timex Sinclair is running the 
program. “Hand-running” a program is also a good time to determine if, 
at any point, the computer will try to do something like divide by zero that 
would cause the program to halt with an error message. 

Make sure the program output is clear to the user. You cannot write a 
program assuming that you'll be looking over the user's shoulder every 
time the program is run. A program which needs you to say things like 
"That figure in the top right hand corner is the number of attempts you've 
made so far to guess the answer" or "The first number you see is the result 
of the year's sales and the second is projected sales for the second month" 
could hardly be described as well-written. 

The suggestions put forward in this chapter fall into two main areas: 


, Thinking before starting to program. 

e Working out how the program interacts (both in accepting 
input and in outputting results) with a user who did not write 
the program. 


If you carry out your programming with the intention of doing the 
best you can in both these areas, you're likely to find the quality of your 
programming work improves almost immediately, and will continue to 
improve. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Ledin, George and Ledin, Victor. The Programmer's Book of 
Rules. Belmont, Ca.: Wadsworth, Lifetime Learning Publica- 
tions, 1979. 


Meek, Brian and Heath, Patricia, eds. Guide to Good Prog- 
ramming Practice. Chichester: Ellis Horwood Ltd./John Wiley 
& Sons, 1980. 


Nagin, Paul A. and Ledgard, Henry F. BASIC With Style. 
Rochelle Park, N.J.: Hayden Book Company, 1978. 


Savage, Earl R. BASIC Programmer's Notebook. Indianapo- 
lis: Howard Sams & Co., 1982. 
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Appendix А 


History 


Your Timex Sinclair is one of the latest stages in the long road 
which humanity has traveled in the attempt at building calculating 
machines. The earliest “machine” was probably the abacus, which used 
parallel rods on a frame. The position of beads on the rods indicated a 
particular number. The abacus was used up until very recently, when it 
was superseded by the pocket calculator. 

John Napier, from Scotland, is one of the earliest figures we can 
identify who contributed to the production of “calculating machines.” 
Napier invented what became known as “Napier’s Bones,” nine four- 
sided segmented rods which allowed multiplication to be performed by 
adding together numbers displayed on the rods. The English clergyman 
William Oughtred developed a primitive slide rule іп 1621, which multi- 
plied numbers—as do all subsequent slide rules—by adding lengths re- 
lated to the logarithms of those numbers. 

Laterin the seventeenth century, Blaise Pascal developed a method of 
adding numbers together using interlocking wheels. He put the wheels in 
a box, with little windows to display the result of a calculation after you 
"dialed" the numbers you wished to add. Gottfried Leibniz, a contempo- 
rary of Pascal, worked out a way to mechanize multiplication. His method 
was so good it was still being used in calculating machines 250 years later. 

In 1792, Charles Babbage was born in Devon. He is a major figure in 
the history of computers. In fact, many say he invented the very first one. 
Babbage was unhappy with the mathematical tables available in his day, 
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and tried to build a “difference engine” which would work out more 
accurate ones. He was let down by the inability of the engineers of his day 
to build parts to the accuracy required. Babbage lost interest in his differ- 
ence engine, and began the construction of an “analytical engine” which, 
if it had worked as planned, would have been the first computer: a 
calculating machine which could carry out any kind of calculation and 
which would be able to make decisions on what it would do next as a result 
of results obtained during the calculation. 

The mathematics which lies behind computers’ ability to make deci- 
sions is called Boolean algebra. It was devised—long before present-day 
computers were conceived—by the English mathematician and logician 
George Boole. In 1890, punched cards were used for the first time to record 
and tabulate an American census. The card system was developed by 
Herman Hollerith, who formed a company to sell his system. The com- 
pany prospered, swallowed up competitors, and eventually was renamed 
the International Business Machine Corporation, now the biggest com- 
puter company in the world, IBM. 

In the 1870s, a British physicist Lord Kelvin developed a device to 
predict tide times, and later suggested that a machine which he called the 
“differential analyser” could be built which would solve not only tide 
prediction problems, but general problems associated with the solution of 
differential equations. Such a machine was built in 1930 by a professor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Vannevar Bush. Although the 
machine worked, Bush realized that there was no future in mechanical 
calculating machines, and replaced parts of his machine with valves. The 
modern computer moved another step closer to reality. 

In the 1940’s, George Stibitz, who was working for Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, discovered that binary information (information stored as a 
pattern of ones and zeroes) could be represented and manipulated by a 
series of switches, with on representing one, and off representing zero. A 
device he rigged up using telephone relays and little lights was the world’s 
first electronic calculator, and pointed the way to the use of binary arith- 
metic in computers. Nearly all modern computers use binary arithmetic, 
which the computer generally translates into numbers and letters we can 
understand. 

Although the idea of the first computer was outlined in Cambridge, 
England in 1832, it was not until 1944, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, that 
the idea actually came into being. The first fully automatic calculating 
machine, the Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, was completed 
in that year by Howard Aiken of Harvard, working for IBM. 

Early computers took up a great deal of space, used vast amounts of 
electricity to power all their valves and were notoriously unreliable. The 
transistor, invented in 1947, did much to reduce the size of computers, but 
it was not until the first microprocessor (the thing we now know as a chip) 
was built in 1971, that tiny computers of today, such as the Sinclair, 
became possible. 
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The idea of the integrated circuit, the forerunner of the chip, was first 
suggested by G. W. Dummer, who worked for the British Royal Radar 
Establishment. Nobody took much notice of the idea, and it wasn’t until 
six years later that an American, Jack Kilby, working for Texas Instru- 
ments, actually made the first one. 

The American company Intel made the historic first microprocessor, 
known as the 4004, in November 1971. Intel, and the world, did not realize 
at first the enormous social impact their product would have. It took 
almost a year before people began to realize that the seeds for a revolution 
which could transform the world had been sown. 

The first personal computer, the Altair, was built by a small New 
Mexico company, Mits, in 1975. The race to produce ever smaller, ever 
more powerful personal computers was underway. Clive Sinclair entered 
that race in the late seventies. 

Clive Sinclair had founded his first company, Sinclair Radionics, in 
1962 to produce radio and amplifier kits for sale through mail order 
advertisements. By 1967, the company was turning over around £100,000 
a year, and the range of products had expanded to include hi-fi systems. 
Five years later Sinclair entered the calculator market with the Executive, 
the world’s first pocket calculator, which made world headlines. The 
world’s media took note again in January, 1977 with the launch of Sin- 
clair’s Microvision, the world’s first “pocket” television, with a tiny, two- 
inch screen. Two years later, a British version selling at less than half the 
cost of the first model was produced. 

At the end of January, 1980, Clive Sinclair released his first computer, 
the ZX80. It was the cheapest computer in the world at the time, and 
seems to have played a major part in bringing down the prices of small 
computers generally since that time. With the launch of the somewhat 
limited ZX80 in 1980, Sinclair became almost overnight Britain’s largest 
microcomputer manufacturer. With the release of its successor, the much 
more flexible ZX81, just over a year later, Sinclair gained the world title. 

The Spectrum, the Timex Sinclair in the U.S., which had its British 
launch in April, 1982, is a worthy successor to the ZX81, offering similar 
computing power to the ZX81 (although it runs far more quickly), but with 
added features such as color, sound, and high resolution graphics. Its 
release triggered a wave of price reductions in other small color computers 
and a number of rivals to the Spectrum were soon announced. 
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Peripherals 


Peripherals is the jargon word for “things which are attached to 
the computer without actually being part of it.” The most important 
peripherals are human input devices (e.g., keyboard, built into most 
computers nowadays), human-readable output devices (screen, printer), 
and mass storage devices (such as a disc or tape). Most large computers 
have slave computers which handle their interface with the real world 
(peripheral processors). The slaves are generally a lot bigger than the 
Timex Sinclair. 

An RS232 network interface board is available for the Timex Sinclair 
which allows you to connect the computer to a very wide range of printers, 
terminals and other computers. The RS232 is one of the standard inter- 
faces available, which is why so many RS232-compatible devices have 
been made. 


PRINTERS 


A printer is needed for most serious applications. Types of printer and 
relevant bits of jargon include: 


Line printer: a large, expensive device which prints a whole line at a time, 
typically at a rate in excess of 600 lines of 132 characters per minute. 


Used with larger computers. 
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Daisywheel and golfball: complete characters are formed by impact, as by a 
typewriter. 

Dot matrix: characters are made up of an array of dots, produced by 
impact, thermally, or electrostatically. 

Impact: the print mechanism physically strikes an inked ribbon which 
marks the paper. 

Thermal: special paper which blackens when heated; the printer very 
rapidly heats and cools a pinpoint area of paper at a time. 

Electrostatic: aluminum-coated silvery paper; the printer generates sparks 
which expose a black backing. 


You pay for speed and good print quality. Thermal and electrostatic 
paper is expensive, although the printers themselves are cheaper. If you 
simply want to get information out as cheaply as possible (and not in large 
quantities), the Timex Sinclair printer for the Timex Sinclair is perfectly 
satisfactory. 


MEMORY, OR MASS STORAGE DEVICES 
(MSDs) 


The most common mass storage devices are magnetic tape and magnetic 
disc. For cassette recording of Timex Sinclair programs, you'll probably 
find mono portables are best. Try to avoid using a machine with a stereo 
head. If you can, try to get a machine known to give good results with 
computers (not necessarily an expensive one). Use power from a standard 
AC outlet rather than battery power (if you get bad results with AC outlet 
power, use a different recorder). Useful frills for tape use include a tape 
counter; manual (rather than the ubiquitous automatic) level control; 
recording level meter; cue and review facilities; a suitable tape loading aid 
to set levels and check for dropouts. A tone contol is definitely undesir- 
able; if your recorder has one, keep it set to its maximum position. In many 
cases it is best not to plug in the earphone and microphone leads simul- 
taneously. 

Use good tape, never longer than C60. TDK type D is excellent. BASF, 
Agfa, etc., all produce satisfactory tapes. Good C12 and C15 tapes as sold 
for computer use are the best, but not all of these tapes are of high enough 
quality. A tape loading aid will help you to check on the quality of a tape by 
recording a program and monitoring the level fluctuations. 

Discs are much faster than tapes. They also allow information any- 
where on the disc to be found fast (no rewinding). You can read from 
several files in rapid sequence and it is possible to alternate operations on 
different files on the same disc (e.g. read details on a stock line, update the 
information, write the new information to another file or even to the same 
one. On tape this would be impossible: it would require constant precise 
rewinding). 
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The Microdrive, a miniature floppy disc, can hold up to 100K of 
information. Up to eight at a time can be connected to the Timex Sinclair. 
Information is transferred to and from the Microdrive at an incredible 16K 
a second, whereas the transfer rate to a cassette tape is around 1.5K a 
second. 

Mass storage is never completely reliable; it is vital to keep backup 
copies of valuable information. To a certain extent original information 
and printed output can be used as a last ditch safeguard; you will not rely 
heavily on this after you have had to re-enter three months’ worth of 
orders manually. Backups need not be on the same MSD as the working 
copy; discs can be backed up on tape, for example. Keep backups at a 
different location from the working copies. Remember that the informa- 
tion stored can often be much more valuable than the computer system 
itself. If traveling by train or subway, don’t put magnetic media on the 
floor near motors. Never assume without checking that the disc or tape 
you are going to erase and rewrite is actually the right one. 





Appendix С 


Timex Sinclair 
Specifications 


DIMENSIONS 


Width 37.5 cm 
Depth 19 cm 
CPU/Memory 


Z80A microprocessor running at 3.5 MHz. 16K-byte ROM containing 


BASIC interpreter and operating system. 16K-byte RAM (plus optional 
32K-byte RAM on internal expansion board) or 48K-byte RAM. 


KEYBOARD 


41-key keyboard with upper and lower case with capitals lock feature. All 
BASIC words obtained by single keys, plus 16 graphics characters, 22 color 
control codes and 21 user-definable graphics characters. All keys have 
auto repeat. 


DISPLAY 


Memory-mapped display of 256 pixels x 176 pixels; plus one attributes 
byte per character square, defining one of eight foreground colors, one of 
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eight background colors, normal or extra brightness and flashing ог 
steady. Screen border color also settable to one of eight colors. 


SOUND 


Internal loudspeaker can be operated over more than 10 octaves (actually 
130 semitones) via BASIC BEEP command. Jack sockets at the rear of 
computer allow connections to external amplifier/speaker. 


GRAPHICS 


Point, line, circle and arc drawing commands in high-resolution graphics. 
Sixteen pre-defined graphics characters plus 21 user-definable graphics 
characters. Also functions to yield character at a given position, attribute 
at a given position (colors, brightness and flash) and whether a given pixel 
is set. Text may be written on the screen on 24 lines of 32 characters. Text 
and graphics may be freely mixed. 


COLORS 


Foreground and background colors, brightness and flashing are set by 
BASIC INK, PAPER, BRIGHT and FLASH commands. OVER may also be 
set, which performs an exclusive-or operation to overwrite any printing or 
plotting that is already on the screen. INVERSE will give inverse video 
printing. These six commands may be set globally to cover all further 
PRINT, PLOT, DRAW or CIRCLE commands, or locally within these 
commands to cover only the results of that command. They may also be 
set locally to cover text printed by an INPUT statement. Color-control 
codes, which may be accessed from the keyboard, may be inserted into 
text or program listing, and when displayed will override the globally set 
colors until another control code is encountered. Brightness and flashing 
codes may similarly be inserted into program or text. Color-control codes 
in a program listing have no effect on its execution. Border color is set by a 
BORDER command. The eight colors available are black, blue, red, 
magenta, green, cyan, yellow and white. All eight colors may be present 
on the screen at once, with some areas flashing and others steady, and any 
area may be highlighted. 


SCREEN 


The screen is divided into two sections. The top section—normally the 
first 22 lines—displays the program listing or the results of program or 
command execution. The bottom section—normally the last two lines— 
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shows the command or program line currently being entered or the 
program line currently being edited. It also shows the report messages. 
Full editing facilities of cursor left cursor right, insert and delete (with 
auto-repeat facility) are available over this line. The bottom section will 
expand to accept a current line of up to 22 lines. 


MATHEMATICAL OPERATIONS AND 
FUNCTIONS 


Arithmetic operations of +, —, х, +, and “raise to a power.” Mathemati- 
cal functions of sine, cosine, tangent and their inverses, natural logs and 
exponentials; sign function, absolute value function, and integer function; 
square root function, random number generation, and pi. 

Numbers are stored as five bytes of floating point binary—giving a 
range of <3х107%9 to %7х10% accurate to 9% decimal digits. Binary 
numbers may be entered directly with the BIN function. The symbols =, 
>, <, >=, <= and <> may be used to compare string or arithmetic values 
or variables to yield 0 (false) or 1 (true). Logical operators AND, OR and 
NOT yield Boolean results but will accept 0 (false) and any number (true). 

User-definable functions are defined using DEF FN, and called using 
FN. They may take up to 26 numeric and 26 string arguments, and may 
yield string or numeric results. 

There is a full DATA mechanism, using the commands READ, DATA 
and RESTORE. 

A real-time clock is obtainable. 


STRING OPERATIONS AND FUNCTIONS 


Strings can be concatenated with +. String variables or values may be 
compared with =, >, <, >=, <= and <> to give Boolean results. String 
functions are VAL, VAL$, STR$ and LEN. CHR$ and CODE convert 
numbers to characters and vice versa, using the ASCII code. A string 
slicing mechanism exists, using the form a$(xTOv). 


VARIABLE NAMES 


Numeric—any string starting with a letter (upper and lower case are not 
distinguished between, and spaces are ignored). 

String—A$ to Z$ 

FOR/NEXT loops—A-Z 

Numeric arrays—A-Z 

String arrays—A$ to Z$ 

Simple variables and arrays with the same name are allowed and distin- 
guished between. 
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ARRAYS 


Arrays may be multi-dimensional, with subscripts starting at 1. String 
arrays, technically character arrays, may have their last subscript omitted, 
yielding a string. 


EXPRESSION EVALUATOR 


A full expression evaluator is called during program execution whenever 
an expression, constant or variable is encountered. 

This allows the use of expressions as arguments to GO TO, GO SUB, 
etc. It also operates on commands allowing the Timex Sinclair to operate as 
a calculator. 


CASSETTE INTERFACE 


A tone leader is recorded before the information to overcome the automat- 
ic recording level fluctuations of some tape recorders, and a Schmitt 
trigger is used to remove noise on playback. All saved information is 
started with a header containing information as to its type, title, length 
and address information. Program, screens, blocks of memory, string and 
character arrays may all be saved separately. Programs, blocks of memory 
and arrays may be verified after saving. Programs and arrays may be 
merged from tape to combine them with the existing contents of memory. 
Where two line numbers or variables names coincide, the old one is 
overwritten. Programs may be saved with a line number, where execution 
will start immediately on loading. The cassette interface runs at 1500 baud 
(bits per second), through two 3.5mm jack plugs. 


EXPANSION PORT 


This has the full data, address and control busses from the Z80A, and is 
used to interface to the ZX Printer, the RS232 and NET interfaces and the 


ZX Microdrives. IN and OUT commands give the I/O port equivalents of 
PEEK and POKE. 
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